


























NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 
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We're Here to 
Protect the 
“Flour of 


American 
Womanhood’ 








CF, 


That's one of our most important jobs— any handling or shipping situation. What- 
making flour bags of every size and ever the type, if you want a superior bag, 
description...and making them with surplus well designed and well made of quality 
strength, so as to protect your products in material, call your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn e Buffalo « Charlotte New York City- e Norfolk « Oklahoma City e Omaha 

Chicago e Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston Orlando e Peoria e St. Helens, Ore. e St. Lovis e Salina 

indianapolis e Kansas City e Los Angeles « Louisville Salt Lake City « San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Wichita 
Memphis ¢ Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans . Wilmington, California 
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BUY ISMERTA! 


When giving serious thought to future 
sales development, every baker recog- 
nizes that quality again is the dominat- 
ing factor in out-selling competitors. 


Good judgment dictates that only top 
quality flours like ISMERTA can give 
you the type of loaf that will be the 
market leader. Only quality can produce 
quality. 


It pays to rely on ISMERTA’S high 
standards for brighter, finer bread qual- 
ity and more lasting freshness. Many 
years of milling only to the highest 
standards has placed ISMERTA far 
above the common run of flours 

in the confidence of buyers 

who know. 






Guaranteed 


; Prana ' , 
ISMERT-HINCKE N A 


\ 


ESE 








THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


———_—_ 
rate $2 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Sound Economics Versus Political Expediency 


tional Association is in its fif- 

tieth year. Fifty is just a num- 
ber when you first hear it, but if 
you will stop for just a few minutes 
you will realize how important has 
been the span of years covered by 
the lifetime of this national associa- 
tion. 


Since we were organized in 1896 


Tis Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 


By F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


President, Grain and Feed 


there have been 11 presidents of the 
United States—from Cleveland to 
Truman. We, the United States, 
have been participant in three wars— 
the Spanish-American and the two 
World Wars. There are prominent 


The seed was flax... 


Dealers National Association 


men among our national association 
members today who are grandsons 
of men who were members in the 
first years of our association life. 
When this national association 
came into being McKinley was up 





—but tee tewwedd  focudtit, 








To the farmer, as it comes from the fields, this crop 
he has harvested probably still looks very much like 
flax at so much a ‘bushel. Yet its market is fixed by 
its oil content in terms of its desirability for paint. 
The farmer, busy tending his fields, may some- 
rs times forget’ to remernber his interest in paint and 
bread and beer. Actually, his is the job of producing 
a raw material to a manufacturer’s specification. 
Down throughiits eighty years Cargill has played 
an increasingly important role in interpreting to the 
farmer the specifications and raw material needs of 
“industry. A pioneer in the laboratory testing of wheat, 
barley, flax and other grains for wanted market char- 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 





acteristics, Cargill has worked closely with farmers 
in promoting the seeding of better strains of grain 
and encouraging long range crop improvement. 

In serving the farmer, Cargill serves industry— 
and in its service to industry, Cargill also serves 


agriculture! 


. 


CARGELL 


SPECIALISTS IN- 


for his first successful election, and 
it was still a year ahead of the time 
when gold discoveries in the far 
North would start the famed Klon- 
dike gold rush. At that time some 
50,000,000 acres of crops still were 
needed to feed farm work animals 
that no longer are generally used; 
the tractor was still unknown in our 
farming areas, and the combine was 
undeveloped. 

This national association started 
the first national system of grain 
grades and saw these grades devel- 
oped into a federal system of uniform 
grades. We started an arbitration 
system back in the postwar days, and 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address given by F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, at the organization’s an- 
nual convention held recently in 
Chicago. 





by postwar I mean _ post-Spanish- 
American war, and this arbitration 
system in our national association re- 
mains in effect today, the oldest arbi- 
tration system in the United States 
which is still functioning. 

We saw the beginning of laws gov- 
erning futures marketing, the start 
of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, and we (by “we” I mean this na- 
tional association) have lived through 
more than 20 years of active pro- 
posals destined to solve the farm 
problem. 

In mentioning futures markets it 
is fitting that this fiftieth anniversary 
should be held in Chicago, where our 
national association was first con- 
ceived, and the home of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the largest futures 
market in the world. And right here 
I want to express our thanks to the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the grain 
family of Chicago for their hospital- 
ity and help. 


Hedging Valuable 


Don’t let’s forget that the basis 
of our low cost efficient handling of 
grains is based on our ability to 
hedge and to insure ourselves, and 
that this whole system started in 
Chicago during the Civil War; is 
built around our Chicago Board of 
Trade and other grain futures mar- 
ket. 

Even those who don’t find it con- 
venient or possible to use the futures 
markets directly, by reason of their 
locations, benefit from it, as our fu- 
tures markets allow grain firms, mill- 
ers and feed processing plants in all 
primary markets to insure them- 
selves, and world and domestic prices 
in normal years are registered daily 
there by the actual hour and minute. 

During August of this year the 
Institute of Public Relations, a na- 
tionally known organization, pub- 
lished a summary of opinions of some 
1,800 economists, farm leaders and 
farm trade groups, chamber of com- 
merce directors, as well as farm and 
trade journals. The results were 
most heartening to those of us who 
believe in our marketing system. 

Two of the questions they were 
asked are: 

“1, What influence do commodity 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ee ESTROY all useless dogs.” “Go 
to church.” “Don’t use hair 
powder.” 
These were some of the drastic con- 
servation measures advocated in Eng- 
land in 1795 when a iong spell of bad 


CONSERVATION RULES 


Drastic Steps Advocated in England in 1795 





harvests caused great scarcity of 
food and high prices. The conserva- 
tion rules were brought to light re- 
cently by C. L. Copeland, public re- 
lations officer for the British flour 
milling industry. 


In studying old literature of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Copeland came across a 
booklet entitled “Bread in English 
History.” The following extract from 
the booklet gives an insight into how 
the scarcity was met in those times: 


Scarcity and High Prices 


“At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury came the French Revolution and 
the long wars with Napoleon. At the 
same time there happened to be 
another long spell of bad harvests. 
The war and the bad weather to- 
gether caused great scarcity and very 
high prices again. The price of the 
quartern loaf in London was 1s 5d at 
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KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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a time when very many men earned 
no more than 10s..a week and many 
families lived on even less. The poor 
blamed the corn dealers, who bought 
up corn to sell again to bakers and 
others, but they also attacked the 
bakers’ shops, plundering them and 
stealing the bread and flour. 

“In these times of scarcity, some 
strange suggestions were made with 
the object of helping people to save 
bread and flour. The Times in 1795 
printed this list of ‘Rules for the 
Rich,’ followed by a similar list in- 
tended for the poor: 


THE WAY TO PEACE AND 
PLENTY 


1. Abolish all gravey soups and 
second courses. 

2. Buy no starch when wheat is 
dear. 

. Destroy all useless dogs. 

. Give no dog, or other ani- 
mal, the smallest piece of 
bread or flour. 

5. Save all your skim-milk care- 
fully and give it all to the poor 
or sell it at a cheap rate. 

6. Make broth, rice pudding, etc., 
for the poor and teach them 
to make such things. 

7. Go to church. 


“People were advised to make no 
pastry or pie crust and it was sug- 
gested that imitation pie crust of 
plaster of china might be used to 
cover pies, instead of the real thing. 

“Hair powder, which was already 
going out of fashion, was disapproved 
because it was generally made of 
flour. Several regiments which gave 
up using it all this time were praised 
by The Times for their patriotism. 

“No new bread was to be sold, 
‘four stale loaves being equal to five 
new loaves,’ and bakers were ordered 
to use potato or rice flour or any of 
the cheaper kinds of corn in making 
bread. This mixed bread, however, 
which was marked with the letter 
‘M,’ was never popular with the poor- 
er people. 


> w 


Poor Disliked “Black Bread” 


“The rich blamed them for this, 
but perhaps because bread formed a 
much greater part of the poor man’s 
daily food, he was always less ready 
than the rich to agree to its being 
changed for the worse. The day was 
past when the poor were contented 
with ‘black bread’ made of rye, or 
even ‘horse-bread’ made of beans, 
which they had often been glad to 
eat in the Middle Ages.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AWARDS TO FIVE EMPLOYEES 
London, Eng.—Five employees, 
each of whom has completed 40 or 
more years of service with the en- 
gineering works of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, were 
recently presented with awards by 
Sir Ernest Simon, governing direc- 
tor of the firm. Following presenta- 
tion of the awards, some reminis- 
cences were exchanged which cov- 
ered, in some cases, nearly half a 
century of milling engineering. It 
was recalled that the company began 
its experimental workshop in 1890 
and it was eventually incorporated in 
the company’s main works. The 
present works were built in 1926 and 
have been extended to more than 
twice the original size, employing 
more than 3,000 workers. 











BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


; WHEAT ACREAGE 
One fourth of the total area under 
cultivation in the entire world is 
planted in wheat. 
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MILLERS OF i . . 
i The principle of insurance is based on a 


wide distribution of commitments. There 
is quality insurance behind Page’s Flour, 
too, founded on a broad base of potential 
wheat supplies. Page Mills at Topeka can 
draw the finest wheats from four major 
states—Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Colorado. “Ur 
















































lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. Standard of Quality 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Cake Flour 














Constant as the North Star . . . that’s 
POLAR BEAR quality. If you seek 
uniform, dependable flour for trouble- 


free bread production, you'll like 


POLAR BEAR. 


. . A FOUNDED BY 
MS «ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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It’s a grand and comfortable feeling to know that tion pra 
your flour—basic controlling ingredient—has the L A R A u f 7 apt we 
extra quality of mixing tolerance and fermenta- be a di 
tion strength to stand up to the needs of your MILLING COMPANY 
day to day baking. General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
COMMANDER and LARABEE flours have 
these in-built shock absorbers—gluten quality 
and fermentation tolerance—milled into them 
by the men who know, specialists in The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Bakers’ Flours. They help to make life easier Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
for the baker, with the production of uniformly Cae nile See ere CUT ee 
better baked goods that please more customers. 
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End of All Food Price Controls — 
pected Effective This Week 





FLOUR AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
DECONTROL SET FOR OCT. 24 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Usually reliable sources of information in- 
dicate that on Oct. 23 the Office of Price Administration will make 
a formal announcement that all food and feed commodities and 


products are removed from price control. 


In this way flour and 


cereal products will be removed from government regulation, elimi- 
nating the source of dispute between the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Department of Agriculture over the flour action. 

The two government agencies have been at odds over the flour 


decontrol order, as the USDA declined to lift its wheat use restric- . 
‘tions and did not wish to appear in an ambiguous position by order- 


ing flour decontrol while at the same 
time declaring flour and bakery prod- 
ucts in short supply. . 

On the other hand, the OPA has 
consistently held that they could not 
ask decontrol while another govern- 
ment agency contended a product was 
in short supply. 

However, this legalistic road block 
has been literally pushed aside by 
the decontrol impetus. Hundreds of 
relatively unimportant food and feed 
products have been still held under 
price control under General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. OPA first 
expected to decontrol them with a 
sweeping omnibus amendment to 
GMPR removing them from coverage 
under that order. However, the 
amount of detailed preparation that 
was necessary made it imperative 
that decontrol action be taken more 
directly and it was concluded to an- 
nounce that all food and feed prod- 
ucts are decontrolled effective Oct. 
24, 1946, with the exception of sugar 
and its residual products and rice, 
these sources of information state. 

With food and feed price regula- 
tion practically concluded, it is now 
believed that the OPA will rapidly 
conclude its activities and there may 
be a drive to wind up its affairs 





WHAT’S NEXT?—Ralph D. Ward of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., chairman of the war committee 
of the American Bakers Association, 
Makes predictions for the im- 
Mediate future in ingredients at the 
annual bakers meeting in Chicago, 
Oct. 18-16. He visioned bakery prod- 
Ucts decontrol at an early date. 





prior to Jan. 1, as the administra- 
tion apparently has concluded that 
it is a political liability. Such re- 





maining controls as may be neces- 
sary can be handled by the appropri- 
ate old-line agencies—food to Agri- 
culture and building materials to the 
housing agencies. 


Political Factors Prominent 


The decision to decontrol flour and 
bakery products coming so shortly 
after denials of the milling and bak- 
ing industry petitions to the USDA 
to remove price control can hardly 
be designated as inconsistent in an 
administration which has predicated 
its policies on election returns rather 
than long range economic forces. It 
has been learned from confidential 
government sources who were present 
at recent White House discussions 
concerning the administration food 
policy that one influential adminstra- 
tion advisor and a member of the 
cabinet brushed aside long range 
economic observations by trained spe- 
cialists with the objection that he 

(Continued on page 37) 


Canadian Export 
Wheat Price Up 
8c Since Oct. 1 


Winnipeg, Man.—According to quo- 
tations issued by the Canadian Wheat 
Board last week, Canada’s export 
price for No. 1 northern wheat to 
countries other than the United King- 
dom, was advanced 2c, to $2.20 bu. 

These export prices have shown a 
rising tendency of late, and have ad- 
vanced 8c since Oct. 1. 

The upward trend of Canadian ex- 
port prices of wheat to countries out- 
side the wheat agreement is a reflec- 
tion of advances in the export prices 
of American wheat in the open mar- 


kets. . ET 





Text of Advisory Committee’s Flour Decontrol Statement 





ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE PETI- 
TION FOR THE REMOVAL OF MAX- 
IMUM PRICES FOR FLOUR FROM 
WHEAT, SEMOLINA AND 
FARINA 
Docket No. DCP-GR-2-R 


On Oct. 4, 1946, Robert H. Shields, 
Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, denied the 
petition of the Wheat Flour Milling 
Industry Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Price Administration for re- 
moval of maximum prices on flour 
from wheat, semolina and farina in a 
letter to Herman Fakler, secretary 
of the above-named committee. “He 
sets forth in the following paragraphs 
the reasoning which led to this deci- 
sion: 

“The petition requested the remov- 
al of maximum prices from flour from 
wheat, semolina and farina on the 
basis that wheat flour is not in short 
supply. As evidence in support of 
this conclusion the petition cited fig- 
ures from Pamphlet 96 called ‘The 
Wheat Situation’ published by the 
Department of Agriculture, and dat- 
ed August, 1946, which indicated that 
the available supply of wheat exceed- 
ed the requirements for the current 
marketing year. 


“These figures, however, reflect the 
preliminary data compiled by this 
department from which the estimates 
of probable disappearance of wheat 
were made. More recent develop- 
ments and information available to 
this department reveal that such esti- 
mates do not reflect probable world 
requirements for wheat. Continued 
drouth conditions in Australia, Ar- 
gentina and the Danube River Basin, 
and bad harvest weather being en- 
countered in the United Kingdom, 
Eire and Scandinavian countries 
have materially decreased the qual- 
ity and quantity of wheat available 
during 1946-47. Presently stated 
world import requirements now ex- 
ceed exportable world supplies by 


more than 35%. In view of these 
circumstances, the committee’s peti- 
tion for the removal of maximum 
prices for flour from wheat, semolina 
and farina is hereby denied on the 
grounds that these products must be 
considered in short supply.” 
Pursuant to a call, in accordance 
with the provisions of Revised Pro- 
cedural Regulation 13 issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, issued 
on Aug. 13, 1946, by the vice chair- 
man of the-industry advisory com- 
mittee, a meeting of the committee 
was held in Chicago on Sept. 4, 1946. 


At this meeting the committee adopt- 
ed a resolution authorizing the chair- 
man or vice chairman to request fur- 
ther consideration and a hearing be- 
fore the secretary in connection with 
this petition and authorized the sign- 
ing of such request by the chair- 
man or vice chairman. The commit- 
tee has designated its vice chairman, 
G. S. Kennedy, and such others of 
the milling industry as he may se- 
lect to present at the hearing the 
argument in support of the petition. 

In accordance therewith, request 

(Continued on page 33) 





Increased Tempo 


of CCC Wheat 


_ Buying Causes Price Upturn 


Heavy buying of wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest over 
the weekend and early this week 
resulted .in material strengthening in 
cash prices following two days of 
sharp declines late last week. On 
Oct. 19, the Minneapolis office of the 
agency purchased 1,400,000 bus at 
Duluth, and the Kansas City office 
of the CCC entered the Kansas City 
market Oct. 21 for 400,000 bus in 
the open market and 2,523 bus of 
bonus wheat. 

These purchases followed takings 
during the period Oct. 11 to 18 of 
1,306,730 bus, which had included 
415,000 bus at Minneapolis and 891,- 
730 at Portland, Oregon. As of Oct. 
18, total takings were 20,811,414 bus 
and since that time the takings have 
raised the total to over 22,600,000 bus. 

It was reported that the agency 
had raised its buying price 24%c bu 
at Kansas City and unconfirmed re- 
ports were that the Minneapolis 
price had been upped as much as 4c 
bu from the previous buying level. 

The Kansas City purchases repre- 


sented the first open market buying 
at that center for several weeks. 
The price paid was said to be $1.96% 
bu, in. store, or about 5c over the 
Kansas City December future. The 
first result of the purchases was to 
boost futures and bring relative firm- 
ness to cash wheat, particularly or- 
dinary kinds, the basis for which 
over futures was advanced % @1c bu. 

Activity of the CCC in the spring 
wheat markets resulted in an ad- 
vance of about 3c in all types of cash 
wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth on 
Oct. 21. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE GRAIN SHIPPING 
RULE MODIFIED BY ODT 


Washington, D. C,—The Office of 
Defense Transportation on Oct. 17 
modified its order of Oct. 14 banning 
shipments of grain from Canada in 
American vessels. The ODT said 
the prohibition caused undue hard- 
ship and that instead of a complete 
ban a system of general or special 
permits will be used. 
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FEED INDUSTRY FREED OF PRICE 
LIDS AND USE LIMITATIONS 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As the administration cast aside its sta- 
bilization program, Office of Price Administration officials acting 
with the United States Department of Agriculture swept away price 
regulations and use limitations under which the feed industry has 
been operating. All feed ingredients with the exception of lin- 
seed oil and molasses were removed from price control Oct. 16. 
WEO 9 and WFO 145 which controlled the distribution of feed in- 
gredients and protein were revoked Oct. 17. 

Control over linseed oil is necessary, government officials con- 
tend, in order to prevent increases in paints, which would disturb 
the building program. Molasses, like sugar, is still in a tight supply 
position, and price regulation on this commodity is likely to continue 


until the sugar situation eases. 

Once the livestock and meats con- 
trols were ended by presidential or- 
der, it was seen that other controls 
would have to be lifted promptly. 
The feed industry with interests 
closely affiliated with the production 
of meat, poultry and dairy products 
received the first attention of gov- 
ernment officials once the _ policy 
change had been announced. 

The problem of immediate decon- 
trol of the entire food and feed in- 
dustry had been discussed prior to 
the presidential decision on meat de- 
control and would have been an- 
nounced simultaneously but was de- 
ferred to permit the President to get 
the meat story before the public. 

Striking off the wartime shackles 
of the feed industry was the first 
task of OPA officials, who now are 
definitely decontrol-minded; USDA 
officials favor a slower course, ac- 
cording to informed sources. Re- 
luctance to drop flour controls and 
wheat use restrictions are examples 
of USDA caution. 


Feed Controls First 


With all controls off the feed in- 
dustry from the basic commodities 
to ingredients and the finished prod- 
ucts, the feed industry is free to 
restore the normal distribution pat- 
tern. Prior to the decontrol fiat 
there was grave danger that it 
might become necessary to reinstate 
the set-aside on oilseed proteins to 
regulate distribution. Now price will 
fashion distribution, and although it 
is freely expected that prices will 
rise sharply as the initial demand is 
exerted, it is expected that natural 
economic forces will soon make them- 
selves felt and bring prices into line. 

Although uncontrolled meat and 
livestock prices will give impetus to 
feed demand, it is felt in government 
circles that the peak of feed demand 
has passed. Even with butter sell- 
ing at prices in excess of $1 lb in 
some large eastern markets, this is 
seen as an adjustment of the dairy 
price structure within itself and not 
necessarily an index of a probable 
increase in feed use by the dairy in- 
dustry. 


Poultry Recession Likely 


With the decontrol of livestock and 
meat, the recent splurge of the poul- 
try industry to expand its operations 
to supply needed meat substitutes 
will probably recede, possibly offset- 
ting any increased demands from the 
livestock industry. 

Within the feed industry itself 
there are influences which undoubt- 
edly will act to correct price excesses. 
Newcomers to the industry intent on 
getting a share of the market prob- 
ably will price their lines tightly and 





make it difficult for others to push 
prices too high. 

Under price control there have been 
a number of distortions between the 
various commodities which in turn 
have pressed on the others and caused 
abnormal and unnecessary price ad- 
vances. When the flush of the initial 
demand (particularly in the feed- 
deficit areas for proteins and other 
by-product feeds) has passed, the give 
and take of a free economy is ex- 
pected to level off prices, probably 
in advance of the old stabilization 
line but hardly at some of the peak 
advances which have recently been 
recorded. 


Crop Significance 


Huge crop outturns lost their sig- 
nificance under a war economy and 
price regulations, but bumper crops 
are sure to assume their former im- 
portance in a free market. Record 
food crops have been attained in a 
number of important categories and 
even with consumer buying power 
allegedly at extremely high propor- 
tions, processors and merchandisers 
are certain to measure the impact of 


food crop reports before making ex- 
tended commitments at exorbitant 
price levels. 

Foreign demand for our food and 
feed crops is admittedly large, but 
there still remains the bottlenecks of 
buying power and shipping facilities. 
As has already been pointed out, this 
nation cannot move more than 12,- 
000,000 tons of grains into export 
channels regardless of foreign buy- 
ing power, demand, or the desire of 
this nation to meet the most urgent 
famine pleas of foreign countries. 


The relief export program has al- 
ready fallen well behind goals, and 
there is little likelihood that it can 
be brought up to goal levels with the 
poorest shipping quarter approach- 
ing. When the huge feed and food 
grain crop outturn is measured 
against the export prospects most 
buyers will exercise considerable cau- 
tion once their most pressing de- 
mands have been satisfied. Prices 
may register sensational gains but 
once the price peak wavers it is ex- 
pected that the farm producers will 
unload and break the market. 

From the long range standpoint, 
most observers believe that prices for 
the major grain crops will be sharply 
lower next spring and might even 
break through the 90% of parity gov- 
ernment support line. Several weeks 
ago one prominent government grain 
specialist feared that corn prices 
would break through the support 
floor when the major movement 
started. 

With price control no longer a ma- 
jor headache for industry the next 
artificiality to be overcome is the 
abnormally high price support level 
which Congress established on many 
farm commodities. The inherent 
weakness in an unlimited price sup- 
port program has already demon- 
strated itself as in the case of pota- 
toes, where high and uneconomic sup- 
port lines have attracted production 
far beyond domestic needs. Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, took occasion to warn against 
the repetition of this excess, and if 





Dunwoody Institute to Conduct 
Course for Operative Millers 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A short 
course for operative millers will be 
offered next spring by the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, co-operating with 
the technical service department of 
the Millers National Federation. 


The school will be of four months’ 
duration and attendance at the first 
session will be limited to 20 millers. 


The decision to establish a short 
course was reached at a meeting held 
here Oct. 16, which was attended by 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., chairman of the tech- 
nical advisory committee, Millers Na- 
tional Federation; R. K. Durham, di- 
rector of the federation’s technical 
service department; J. R. Kingman, 
Jr., director of the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute; Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota; C. R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., chairman of the sub- 
committee on education of the feder- 
ation’s technical advisory committee, 
and Paul L. Dittemore, technical ed- 
itor of The Northwestern Miller. 

The curriculum to be presented at 
the millers’ school will be decided 
upon by a committee composed of 
Dewey Robbins, milling superinten- 


dent for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; Warren F. Kell- 
er, flour mill engineer, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., and Mr. Durham. 

It was tentatively agreed upon at 
the organizational meeting held here 
that some qualified person from the 
milling industry should be appoint- 
ed to have supervision over the mill- 
ers’ school. The person selected as 
director of the work would be on the 
Dunwoody Institute staff. 

The Dunwoody Institute was chos- 
en to sponsor the short course be- 
cause of its outstanding success in 
the field of vocational education, plus 
the fact that it has trained teach- 
ing personnel to teach a number of 
subjects included in a tentative cur- 
riculum. 

The institute’s teaching staff will 
be assisted by mill engineers, super- 
intendents and chemists connected 
with flour mills in Minneapolis and 
by members of the faculty of the 
department of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota. 

A great amount of preliminary 
work will be required to organize the 
short course properly, and much of 
that work probably will be done by 
the person selected to have charge 
of the millers’ school. 
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the nation returns a Republican Con. 
gress to power, it may be expected 
that public spending will be scrutin-. 
ized sharply, and administration 
forces will spend money with a less 
lavish hand. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BARTERING GIVEN DEATH 
BLOW BY CEILING REMOVAL 


Processors of soybeans are of the 
opinion that the return of free mar- 
kets on beans and meal will definite- 
ly put an end to bartering and swaps, 
Bean sellers will be able to secure 
the going market for beans and those 
needing meal will have access io it 
at prevailing values, thus eliminat- 
ing the urge to get more for their 
beans by demanding meal. Con- 
sensus is that supplies of all scarce 
feed ingredients will return to noimal 
channels of trade, with values de- 
termined by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Just before price controls were re- 
moved, some large processors were 
reported offering to trade one car 
of soybean meal for each car of soy- 
beans. Another incentive to obtain 
beans was to sell meal to bean hold- 
ers at $3 ton under ceiling and buy 
it back at ceiling. Still another deal 
was to exchange car for car of meal 
for beans and then pay the bean sell- 
er 1c bu commission. 

Some of the bartering arrange- 
ments even entered the automobile 
field and trading on the open mar- 
ket was impossible. Sellers of soy- 
beans, flaxseed and cottonseed were 
demanding back all the meal their 
seed would produce, leaving none for 
regular trade channels. 

All of this, of course, made it ex- 
tremely difficult for feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers to secure supplies of 
proteins for immediate needs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHOOL LUNCH AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED BY ALL STATES 


Washington, D. C.— Agreements 
covering the operation of the nation- 
al school lunch program have been 
signed by the Department of Agri- 
culture and each of the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories, Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, announced re- 
cently. 

This action will insure nation-wide 
participation in the program during 
the 1946-47 school. year—the first 
year of operation under the perma- 
nent school lunch legislation which 
was signed by the President last 
June. At least 8,000,000 children 
will get school lunches under the co- 
operative program during the year, 
according to estimates by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO ELEVATOR ME 
SETTLE FOR 15c RAISE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A wage increa:e of 
15c per hour has been acceptec by 
members of Local 1286, Grain Ele- 
vator Employees Union (AFL). 

The union previously had se*ved 
notice of intention to strike ii its 
demand of 25c per hour increase was 
not met. 

The outcome of the conference was 
announced by Owen J. Kavanaugh 
and Elwood L. Chase, Co-operative 
G.L.F. Mills, chairman of the ele 
vator managers’ committee. ‘The 





union and management have agreed 


om a new contract incorporating 4 
15¢c hourly wage increase and other 
mutually satisfactory conditions,” 
the statement said. 
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Domestic Grind Extension Granted 





USDA RETAINS 85% LIMIT, 
BUT OPENS NOVEMBER QUOTA 


Agency Clings to Famine Relief as Control Reason— 
Limits on Wheat Use for Breakfast Foods 
Under WFO 144 Removed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture de- 
cided to retain wheat use restric- 
tions under WFO 144, giving official 
confirmation to the fiction that wheat 
is still in short supply as far as world 
requirements are concerned. In so 
doing the USDA cloaks its decision in 
the shadow of world famine, the re- 
lief of which is a vote-getting po- 
tential in the coming campaign. 

On Oct. 21, however, the depart- 
ment authorized flour millers to be- 
gin immediate delivery against their 
November quotas to ease the squeeze 
on exporters invoked by the prolonged 
maritime strike. 

The USDA also amended WFO 144 
so as to remove the 85% limita- 
tion of the use of wheat by breakfast 
food and other food manufacturers. 
In September, the USDA granted 
permission for mills to borrow from 
their October quotas and these com- 
bined allotments have been reached 
by most mills. 


Heavy Foreign Needs Cited 

Department officials stated that be- 
cause of continued heavy foreign re- 
quirements for wheat and flour it 
will be necessary to continue the 85% 
limitation on the quantity of flour 
that can be distributed for domestic 
use so as to make available for ex- 
port a substantial part of the total 
production of flour. 

Officials further explained that 
while the limitation is technically 
85% of the quantity of flour dis- 
tributed for domestic use in 1945, the 
practical limitation is about 90% of 
the amount distributed for domestic 
use in 1945, since (1) all flour mills 
include in their domestic distribution 
base sales made to the armed forces 
in 1945 and (2) quotas have been 
given to mills which had little or no 
distribution of flour during the 1945 
base period. 

Other controls over grains and 
feed ingredients and concentrates 
fell last week like leaves in a sharp 
fall wind. WFO 9 and WFO 145 were 
killed completely, thereby freeing the 
feed industry from all types of war- 
time government regulation. The 
shift in administration policy which 
dropped the war stabilization pro- 
gram came at a particularly appro- 
Priate time as far as WFO 9 was 
concerned, as influential elements in 
the feed industry were pressing for 
a Complete set-aside of soybean meal 
to insure equitable distribution. Now, 
Mm a free feed industry, price will 
again be the equalizing factor in 
the distribution pattern. 

_ How much longer the USDA can 
justify its controls over wheat use 
in the feed industry is difficult to de- 
termine. The present condition of the 
agriculture price structure is not 
typical, as it reflects an immediate 
demand on the part of processors 


to replenish inventories of scarce 
commodities thereby creating an ar- 
tificial cash price situation, but any 
weakening of the agricultural com- 
modity market will undoubtedly 
cause concern at the USDA, where 
officials are jittery over the prospects 
of supporting the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities at 90% of parity. 


Wheat Weakness May Force Hand 


Weakness in wheat prices is likely 
to force the relaxation of the wheat 
use limitations even if pressure for 
the complete removal of government 
controls does not influence USDA ac- 
tion prior to that time. 

The probability of an election of a 
Republican house in the next .Con- 
gress and the likelihood that the 
Office of Price Administration as an 
entity will die prior to Dec. 31, 1946, 
will probably spur the administration 
to remove all focal points of criti- 
cism before a new Congress starts 
to examine government operations too 
carefully. OPA officials privately 





agree that the agency cannot sur- 
vive this calendar year and that 
few popular remaining controls such 
as those on rents and sugar will be 
transferred to other agencies such as 
the USDA for sugar and the Nation- 
al Housing Agency for rents and 
building materials. 

Unless the government makes un- 
precedented progress in catching up 
on its lagging export grain program 
for relief, it is hard to see how even 
this specious reason can be continued 
as grounds for further use restric- 
tions on wheat for food purposes. 

Price controls are likely to con- 
tinue on rice as long as the OPA ex- 
ists and even if food price control is 
transferred to the USDA later this 
year, there is a strong possibility that 
rice will remain under government 
price domination. 

Price regulation of all the other 
food grains is definitely dead and the 
government concern over the possi- 
bility that it may be forced into price 
supporting activities under the eyes 
of a hostile Congress may be the 
ultimate factor in the decision to re- 
move the wheat restrictions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECT DIRECTOR 

Chicago, Ill.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
at their regular weekly meeting Oct. 
15, announced that Timothy A. 
O’Sullivan, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and vice 
president of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., had been admitted to mem- 
bership in the association. 








Boxcar Supply for Grain Use 
to Be Short in ’°47, BAE Says 


Washington, D..C.—The supply of 
boxcars suitable for grain and grain 
products and other nonperishable ag- 
ricultural commodities will probably 
fall short of requirements in 1947, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics predicts in a recent issue of The 
Agricultural Outlook. 

The severity of the boxcar shortage 
will depend in part upon the size of 
next year’s grain crops, as well as 
upon industrial requirements for this 
type of equipment, it was pointed out. 
The supply of boxcars has remained 
at about the same level during the 
past few years, but many of the cars 
now on hand are not suitable for the 
loading of grain and its products and 
cannot be made so without - being 
rebuilt. 

Industrial requirements have more 
than made up the decrease in ship- 
ments of munitions and other war 
freight this year with boxcar load- 
ings reaching peaks not attained dur- 
ing the war years. The indiscrim- 
inate use of boxcars by heavy indus- 
try during the war for the shipment 
of munitions and other war freight 
damaged the interior of many cars, 
thus rendering them. unsuitable for 
the loading of grain and flour. Since 
the beginning of the war there has 
been a steady decrease in the per- 
centage of boxcars suitable for grain 
and grain products. Of the 700,000 
boxcars now in service, it is esti- 
mated that only 40% are suitable 
for loading of these products, com- 


pared with about 60% before the war. 
About 6,500 more boxcars were 
awaiting repairs on July 1 than on 
the same date last year. Labor diffi- 
culties and shortages of both lumber 
and steel have seriously hampered 
the carriers’ efforts to reduce this 
backlog of bad-order cars. 

Class I railroads Aug. 1 had a total 
of 14,304 new plain boxcars on or- 
der. The delivery of these cars be- 
fore next July 1 will improve the 
situation for grain and flour only 
slightly, and increasing industrial re- 
quirements for this type of equip- 
ment more than offset the gain. It 
is hoped that an early easing of 
material shortages will enable car- 
riers to speed up repairs for bad- 
order cars. The number of new cars 
on order Aug. 1 is wholly inadequate 
in the light of present and prospec- 
tive requirements, but unless material 
bottlenecks and other obstacles are 
overcome, the prospect of a substan- 
tial increase in cars in service in 1947 
is poor. 

Indications are that the supply of 
stock cars will generally be adequate 
to handle the animals that are likely 
to be shipped by rail in 1947, although 
some shortages may be experienced 
during the periods of peak move- 
ment next fall. Improvements in the 
supply of truck tires and other phases 
of motor truck transportation will 
probably result in a greater number 
of animals being shipped by motor 
vehicle, thus helping to avoid con- 
gestion in this type of rail traffic, 


USDA Relaxes Feed 
Wheat Provisions 
of WFO 144 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
Oct. 16 amended War Food Order 
144 to permit (1) the selling of wheat 
by mixed feed manufacturers, (2) 
the use of nonmilling quality wheat 
in the mixture of grains for sale as 
an ingredient in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds, and (3) the unrestricted 
delivery of flour by a miller to owned 
or controlled subsidiaries within the 
over-all 85% restriction on the pro- 
duction of flour for domestic distri- 
bution. 


These activities had been restrict- 
ed by WFO 144, as amended. The 
action in removing the restrictions 
is contained in WFO 144, Amend- 
ment 18, effective Oct. 18, 1946, the 
text of which appears on page 37 
of this journal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PILING UP, BOATS 
NEEDED AT DULUTH PORT 


Duluth, Minn.—Not so very long 
ago there was a dearth of grain, 
especially wheat, in storage here and 
boat cargoes were difficult to fill. In 
order to work out even a medium- 
sized cargo, boats were forced to shift 
to several houses before completing 
loads. 

The reverse now is true. Grain is 
piling up rapidly and there are not 
enough freighters to handle the vol- 
ume moving in from country points. 


An increase in the number of ves- 
sels put into grain carrying service 
became apparent late last week and 
the increase should result in a ma- 
terial pick-up in volume to be moved. 
Whether the spurt will be lasting, or 
whether it will be. only temporary, 
remains to be seen. If there is to be 
any active and heavy lake movement 
before the close of navigation, it will 
have to develop quickly in order to 
move any substantial amount of grain 
into ready position in the East. A 
fleet of vessels reported for grain 
cargoes in the past week with the ex- 
pectation of carrying out between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 bus of grain, 
principally wheat and oats. 


The supply of boxcars promised for 
the Northwest has not materialized 
and the daily run was disappointing 
to the grain trade. Receipts dipped 
sharply, holding to low levels up to 
the close of the week when arrivals 
jumped to about the best figure for 
that period. Elevator stocks in- 
creased a further 3,794,000 bus, bring- 
ing total holdings to 24,863,000 bus 
and within 7,000,000 bus of the stocks 
a year ago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL OPERATION STARTED 


Big Flats, N. Y.—Black Brothers, 
Inc., has begun the operation of its 
new three-story mill, under construc- 
tion since early spring, which will 
be used for manufacturing the 
firm’s pancake flour. The Pine City 
mill will now be used for retail dis- 
tribution. Grains and feeds will be 
handled at the local mill. 
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JAPANESE RELIEF—A float draped with American flour sacks, one of 
many parading in celebration of a recent U. S. food shipment, is pushed 


around the streets of Tokyo. 


Thanks giving gratitude for saving one’s life.” 


The message reads, “My dear Mr. G.I. 


Staples, but particularly 


flour, were included in the shipment to help prevent starvation in Japan. 





5,900,000,000-Bu World Wheat 
Crop Forecast for °46 by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—A world wheat 
production approaching 5,900,000,000 
bus is forecast for 1946, on the basis 
of information received in the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. An outturn of that amount 
would be the largest world crop since 
1940 though slightly below the pre- 
war average (1935-39). Compared 
with the small 1945 _ production, 
present prospects point to substantial 
increases in all areas. Increases are 
due to larger acreages as well as 
more favorable weather conditions in 
most countries. 

The most outstanding gain over 
last year’s crop is noted in the Euro- 
pean total now placed at 1,360,000,000 
bus, or 330,000,000 larger than in 
1945. At that figure production 
would be about a third larger than 
last year’s small crop, but still 16% 
less than the average in 1935-39. The 
European acreage, though still some- 
what below average, is about 12% 
larger than the estimated acreage 
in 1945. 


FLOUR EXPORT LICENSE 
VALIDITY EXTENDED 

Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
International Trade, United States 
Department of Commerce, has auto- 
matically extended the validity pe- 
riod of all export flour licenses until 
Nov. 12, 1946, according to informa- 
tion received by the Flour Millers 
Export Association. 





The improvement appears most 
marked in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, especially in France, Italy and 
Spain, and in the Balkans. Drouth 
last year affected the crop in those 
areas in addition to the reduction in 
yields from shortages of fertilizer, 
draft power, and other factors, in 
most European countries. The cur- 
rent crop in Spain, Italy and France, 
all important producers, is substan- 
tially above the poor returns report- 
ed last year. 

The British Isles are exceptions to 
the general improvement in Europe. 
Unfavorable weather, especially con- 
tinued excessive rains during and 
since harvest, in the United Kingdom 
damaged crops in that area. Wheat 
acreage was also smaller in these 
countries, marking the beginning of 
a return to normal production prac- 
tices after the grain acreage expan- 
sion of the war years. 

Despite the larger European wheat 
crop, however, important require- 
ments continue sizable. The harvest 
in most countries is still considerably 
below prewar, and consumption of 
bread and cereal products continues 
to be sharply restricted. Stocks have 
also been depleted below normal min- 
imum working levels, and there ap- 
pears to be a universal demand to 
avoid a repetition of the short sup- 
ply position experienced in the first 
half of 1946. 

After Europe, the largest indicated 
gain over last year’s harvest was in 
North America. The bulk of the in- 
crease there was in the Canadian 
crop, which at 440,000,000 bus was 


about 44% larger than in 1945. An 
increase of about 2,500,000 acres is 
reported. In addition, the yields this 
year averaged 17 bus per acre, com- 
pared with the long-time average 
yield of 16 bus. Yields last year were 
well below average. 

The new record crop of 1,167,000,- 
000 bus in the United States was 
about 44,000,000 above the 1945 out- 
turn, the previous all-time record 
year. Export supplies from North 
America, however, are considerably 
below those of a year ago, on account 
of the sharp reduction in carry-over 
stocks. Of the 760,000,000 bus ex- 
ported in 1945-46 from Canada and 
the United States, approximately half 
was from carry-over stocks. In con- 
trast, some rebuilding of the small 
stocks in these countries may be ex- 
pected this season. Impaired quality 
due to frost damage in Canada has 
also been a factor affecting the ex- 
port outlook for 1946-47. 

The crop in Africa, estimated at 
about 135,000,000 bus, approaches the 
prewar average, and is about 55% 
above the small 1945 production. The 
wheat crop in French North -Africa 
was a virtual failure last year, as a 
result of the severe drouth in the 
Mediterranean area. Outturns this 
year were greatly improved, and the 
crop is slightly above average in 
French Morocco, on a considerably 
below-average acreage. 


Other North African countries re- 
port crops still below average be- 
cause of some reduction in acreage 
and, especially in Egypt, of lack of 
fertilizer. Prospects in the Union of 
South Africa are reported very favor- 
able this year, with the wheat acre- 
age said to be the largest on record. 


Asia Generally Favorable 


Conditions in Asia were generally 
favorable, except in India. The esti- 
mated continental total shows both 
acreage and production above aver- 
age, despite a sizable reduction in 
India’s production, where severe 
drouth was reported. In contrast, 
the crop reported for Turkey is the 
largest on record. 

The harvest in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere will not begin until November, 
and estimates shown represent about 
average yields on the reported acre- 
age. Argentina reports the largest 
acreage sown since 1943. It is, how- 
ever, still below average. Smaller 
than average seedings are also indi- 
cated for other South American 
countries. 

At the same time, production in 
Australia is also expected to be below 
average, mainly as a result of drouth 
in the important producing state of 
New South Wales. Acreage planted 
was reported to be slightly above av- 
erage and considerably larger than 
in 1945. 
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NO GRAIN EXPORTS FROM 
PORT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Refusal of long- 
shoremen to cross picket lines estab- 
lished by the maritime unions which 
went on a national strike Oct. 1 has 
shut off grain exports through the 
port of Philadelphia at a time when 
other Atlantic Coast shipping centers 
are handling foreign-flag vessels. 

This was revealed in an appeal by 
Edwin R. Cox, City Director of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries, to labor 
officials in which he asked that their 
men be permitted and persuaded to 
work ships of other governments, thus 
ending the discrimination against the 
local port, which now is experiencing 
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its ninth waterfront strike since last 
November. 

The situation has resulted in heavy 
financial losses to the grain trade be- 
cause numerous ships fitted and 
scheduled to be equipped for grain 
cargoes have been diverted to such 
other ports as Baltimore, Norfolk and 
New York. At these centers, foreign- 
flag ships are both unloaded and 
loaded as usual, with the tie-ups there 
affecting only vessels flying the 
American flag. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RESTRICTED GERMICIDE 
AVAILABLE TO BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co.’s_ germicide, Roccal, 
use of which has been restricted 
chiefly to the armed services, is now 
available to bakers, according to P. 
Val Kolb, vice president in charge of 
that company’s special markets divi- 
sion here. 

This new sanitizing agent can be 
used as a terminal disinfectant on 
mixers, molders, troughs, refrigera- 
tors, walls, truck interiors -and on 
any other bakery equipment where 
such an agent is desirable. Cleaning 
with a good detergent rather than 
soap is recommended, and it is 
claimed that Roccal will retard mold 
growth when used as a rinse aiter 
cleaning. A new booklet gives com- 
plete technical information for bak- 
eries in the division’s promotion cam- 
paign for the product. 

Winthrop has also announced a for- 
mula specially designed for macaroni 
enrichment. By adding 2 oz of this 
formula to each 100 Ibs of unenriched 
semolina, it is maintained, the stand- 
ards promulgated by the Food and 
Drug Administration will be met. It 
will be marketed under the Winthrop 
brand names of Vextram and B-E-T-S 
which are now used for enrichment 
of bread. 








TO THE BOARD—W. G. McLaughlin © 


of New York, N. Y., has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneap0»lis, 
Minn. A native of Fergus Fills, 
Minn., Mr. McLaughlin has been 
charged with directing eastern s.les 
operations for the company since 
1940, and has been associated with 
International since joining the {irm 
as a salesman at Minneapolis in July, 
19382. Upon completing school, Mr. 


- McLaughlin became associated with 


‘the Red River Milling Co. and the 
Globe Flour Mills, Perham, Minn. 
Thus he has been connected with the 
milling business his entire business 
life. 
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Bakery Decontrol Expected Soon 





INDUSTRY GROUP TO APPEAL 
USDA DENIAL AS FORMALITY 


Return to Free Markets Momentarily Awaited Under 
USDA-OPA Agreement to Find Other Bases 
Than Supply in the Public Interest 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although un- 
dertaking the formality of appealing 
the Department of Agriculture’s de- 
nial of the petition for decontrol of 
bakery goods, the baking industry 
advisory committee apparently shares 
the strong industry opinion that bak- 
ery price controls will be lifted soon 
on a basis other than supply. 

Both bakery goods and flour are 
expected to return to free market 
pricing in the immediate future by 
an agreement between Secretary An- 
derson and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that such _ decontrol 
would be in the public interest. Pe- 
titions can be granted, however, only 
on the basis of supply. 


Shields on Flour Petition 


While announcing the denial of the 
bakery petition on the basis of short 
supply, Robert H. Shields, USDA 
Production and Marketing adminis- 
trator, revealed that the flour indus- 
try’s appeal petition would probably 
not be officially acted upon for sev- 
eral days. Under law, USDA has 
15 days in which to consider the pub- 
lic hearings of appeal, which were 
held Oct. 17. 

Officials in the baking industry, 
still retaining confidence that the 
government will grant decontrol of 
bakery items within a short while, 
pointed out that even items classed 
by USDA as being in short supply 
could be lifted from price controls 
by joint agreement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and OPA, as was ac- 
«omplished in the recent decontrol 
of meats. 

Even Mr. Shields revealed, in deny- 
ing the baking industry petition, that 
the refusal to grant the request for 
eliminating controls would not pre- 
clude consideration by USDA and 
OPA officials of the advisability of 
removing price restrictions from any 
‘or. all types of bakery products on 
bases other than that of supply. 


Inter-Bureau Politics 

Some industry men contended that 
the denial was issued simply because 
USDA wanted no one to believe that 
that department agreed with the bak- 
ers that baked goods were in ample 
Supply. Such agreement, they assert- 
ed, would do away completely with 
all the war food orders administered 
by USDA. 

However, these same bakers indi- 
cated a strong possibility that USDA 
Would get around its reluctance to 
renounce its policy of adherence to 
Short supply decisions, and still be 
able to decontrol bakery products 
by basing their decontrol decision on 
a request. from OPA. 

For some time, it was pointed out, 
OPA officials have obviously favored 
relinquishing controls over baked 
g00ds but have been unable to sur- 


mount the stiff opposition offered by 
USDA circles. A reluctant compli- 
ance with OPA’s repeated requests, 
many industry officials believed, 
might possibly give USDA its chance 
to decontrol the seemingly ample 
supplied bakery products without 
jeopardizing its staunch position for 
continued control. 


Shields’ Letter of Denial 


Mr. Shields, in denying the. bak- 
ers’ petition, sent the following let- 
ter to Gordon Peyton, counsel of 
the document for the industry advis- 
ory group: 

“The petition filed by the baking 
industry advisory committee on Oct. 
4, 1946, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1A (g) of the emergency 
price control act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and the applicable regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, request- 
ed the removal of maximum prices 
from bakery products. 

“The petition is based on the 
grounds that bakery products are not 
in short supply which, under the law, 
would require that the supply be 
equal to or in excess of the require- 
ments for the current marketing sea- 
son. This conclusion in the petition 
is based in part upon certain affi- 
davits which relate primarily to the 
immediate supply and requirement sit- 
uation for bakery products. As to the 
supply situation for bakery products 
throughout the marketing season, the 
petition recognizes that this must de- 
pend upon the adequacy of the supply 
of wheat and of flour during this 
period. The petition sets forth cer- 
tain facts in support of the conten- 
tion that supplies of these commodi- 
ties are sufficiently ample to assure 
a continuous and adequate supply of 
bakery products throughout the sea- 
son. 

“We recognize that at the present 
time the supply of certain bakery 
products is such as to permit ample 
distribution. This, however, is not 
the case for all types of bakery prod- 
ucts, particularly those which are 
more dependent upon the use of such 
commodities as sugar and shortening, 
which are generally recognized as 
being in critically short supply. 

“In respect to the _ situation 
throughout the current marketing 
season, we do not believe that the 
data and conclusions in the petition 
concerning wheat and flour give suf- 
ficient recognition to the world’s sup- 
ply of and requirements for these 
commodities and their likely effects 
upon the domestic supply of bakery 
products. World import requirements 
for wheat and flour, as most recently 
calculated, exceed exportable sup- 
plies by 35%. Because of this world 
shortage, these commodities are now 
subject to many types of govern- 
mental control. Exports of wheat 
and flour from this country are re- 
stricted by allocations and export 
licenses. The milling of flour for 
domestic use and commercial export 





use is limited to 85% of the 1945 
production... Likewise, the use of 
wheat and wheat products in manu- 
facturing malt and distilled beverages 
is prohibited. 

“After giving careful consideration 
to all available information relating 
to the supply of and requirements 
for bakery products during the cur- 
rent marketing season, I find, as did 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
certification to the administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
that bakery products for this period 
are in short supply. Therefore peti- 
tion DCP-GR-4 is hereby denied. 

“Our inability to conclude from 
the available information that bak- 
ery products for the current market- 
ing season are not in short supply 
will not preclude our considering with 
the Office of Price Administration the 
advisability of removing price con- 
trol from any or all types of bakery 
products on bases other than supply.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR PLANS APPROVED 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The John- 
son Grain Co. here, has been author- 
ized by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration to construct a $46,000 
grain elevator. 











SALES MANAGER—T. A. Buck, for 
over 11 years associated with Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly in Kansas and Texas, has 
been appointed sales manager at 
Kansas City for that concern. 





1946 Crop Spring and Durum Wheat 
Quality Reported Well Above 1945 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The quality of 
the spring wheat crop produced in 
the main belt is better than that of 
last year’s crop and also much better 
than average, September inspection 
at representative markets indicates. 
Hard red spring wheat is grading 
higher than the 1945 crop and con- 
siderably better than average. Durum 


.wheat is also grading higher than 


that of last season’s crop and well 
above the 10-year 1935-44 average. 
This information is revealed by the 
local Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration market news service. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the hard 
red spring wheat in September grad- 
ed No. 2 or better compared with 
82% last ‘season and 60% for the 
10-year average. Only 2% graded 


lower than No. 3. This compares 
with 3% in 1945 and 20% for the 
1935-44 average. The percentage 
grading “tough” was only 1% com- 
pared with 4% for the average. 

The quality of durum wheat is ex 
ceptionally good this season. Ninety- 
four per cent of the September re- 
ceipts graded No. 2 or better, com- 
pared with 89% in 1945 and 64% 
for the 1935-44 average. Only 1% 
graded lower than No. 3. This com- 
pares with 4% last season and 21% 
for the 10-year average. Less than 
1% graded “tough” this season, com- 
pared with 4% in 1945 and 8% for 
the average. The percentage grading 
hard amber durum was down to 53%, 
compared with 68% in September 
last year. 





WELCOME—Words of welcome and advice to a fledgling member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade are being passed by two veteran members 


of the exchange. 


C. O. Pollock (left) and M. L. “Boots” Gear (right), 


of the Kansas Elevator Co., drop some pearls of wisdom in the ear of 
Loyd O. Selders of Spear Mills, Inc., who recently became a member 
of the exchange, on the occasion of his first visit to the floor. 
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FLOUR SALES VERY LIGHT; 
MILLS FILL OLD CONTRACTS 


Ceiling Squeeze Still Throttles Bakery Business—Daily 
Rumors of Decontrol or Ceiling Rise Influence 
Waiting Attitude—Car Shortage Critical 


Flour mill activity is centered on 
the filling of previously booked con- 
tracts, with new domestic bakery 
business still prevented by the unfa- 
vorable ceilings in relation to wheat 
costs. Only occasional small orders 
are accepted from bakery customers 
and these are only for relief of dis- 
tress cases. Family flour sales are 
possible under their respective ceil- 
ings, but with most of the big holes 
filled, current bookings are of mod- 
erate volume. Many mills have 
reached the limit of their combined 
September-October 85% domestic 
grind quota and have switched to 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration sales for export in order to 
keep grinding. , 

Awaiting issuance of export licenses 
to Latin American countries and with 
the port tie-up an additional compli- 
cation, there has been little private 
export flour business. European coun- 
tries completed the purchase of their 
fourth quarter allocations 10 days 
to two weeks ago, with the exception 
of Finland, and this trade has been 
virtually nil since then. Actual de- 
liveries have been prevented by the 
maritime strike and some flour which 
arrived at eastern ports earmarked 
for foreign shipment has been divert- 
ed to the domestic trade. 


Bookings of Springs 51% 

Bookings by mills in the spring 
wheat area last week amounted to 
51% of capacity, as compared with 
90.7% the previous week and 40% a 
year ago. The narrow margin be- 
tween wheat prices and bakery flour 
ceilings limited sales in that cate- 
gory to very small amounts, and the 
business booked was mostly family 
trade, with a little export volume. 
Boxcars are hampering shipments on 
old contracts, but mills are exerting 
every effort to keep up with deliv- 
eries. Almost daily rumors that 
flour would be decontrolled or that 
the ceilings would at least be raised 
to reflect current wheat prices keep 
millers in a state of confusion, with 
most of them following a hand-to- 
mouth selling policy. 


Southwestern Sales Limited 


Sales of hard winter wheat flour in 
the Southwest recently have consist- 
ed mostly of family types and some 
fairly good PMA export transactions, 
the latter being forced by the fact 
that many mills were approaching 
the limit of the permitted domestic 
grind. The ceiling squeeze on bakery 
types prevents other than occasional 
small to moderate sized bookings to 
care for distress cases. Some loss in 
wheat values, combined with higher 
millfeed prices following the decon- 
trol of feeds, made it possible in some 
instances for millers to sell straights 
to bakers, but the higher bakery 
grades still are in a price squeeze. 


Southwestern family trade is fair, | 


though generally in small lots, with 
prices falling back after wheat re- 
acted from the peak. Clears in that 
area are irregular. First clears de- 
clined around 10c, while high ash and 
low protein types dropped even fur- 


ther. Continued blockade of export 
shipments remains a major factor 
in accumulation of clears, but do- 
mestic demand also is slow. Boxcar 
shortages have caused mills at Kansas 
City and some interior points to lose 
running time. Sales of southwestern 
mills last week averaged 40% of ca- 
pacity, against 110% a week previous 
and 28% a year ago. 


Eastern Markets Stymied 


No sales of bakery flour are being 
made by Buffalo mills, but bookings 
of family types are reported about 
normal for this season. Scarcity of 
boxcars remains critical and has cur- 
tailed output of some mills. Only oc- 
casional sales are reported in the 
New York metropolitan area and 
these usually are of clears or of 
flour that arrived under export per- 
mits but cannot move because of the 
maritime strike. Bakers show in- 
creasing concern over possible flour 
shortages, due to inability of mills to 
offer because of the ceiling squeeze. 

Boston distributors report a con- 
tinued tight flour situation. All prices 
are at full ceilings, but this is with- 
out significance, as mills are with- 
drawn on offerings and supplies are 
unobtainable except for deliveries on 
past contracts. Bakery inventories 
still are fairly good and no distress 
is reported. Philadelphia trade re- 
mains at a standstill as all segments 
of the trade await price decontrol 
action. Moderate stocks are held by 
bakers, but they would like to buy 
more to get in ahead of possible price 
increases. 

Sales of bakery flour in the Chica- 
go area continue limited because of 
the ceiling pinch. Transactions are 
confined to single cars, chiefly clears, 
although family trade is rather ac- 
tive. Cleveland jobbers are active 
in filling old orders, but report new 


offers by mills practically nil. Fam- 
ily demand has picked up, but there 
appears to be sufficient flour for all 
needs. St. Louis mills are marking 
time awaiting relief from the unfa- 
vorable ceilings. 

Atlanta advices state that while 
the supply of flour appears to be 
catching up with demand, there still 
are urgent requests for deliveries 
from some areas of the Southeast. 
Buying by blenders is rather spotted, 
some pressing for more flour and 
others trying to cancel previous con- 
tracts. Bakers are generally well 
supplied. 

In the Pacific Northwest, mills 
are marking time awaiting decontrol 
of flour prices in order to break even 
on domestic business, particularly the 
better grades. Some sales of soft 
wheat flour are being made, but mills 
are not pressing for business. Water 
shipments are tied up by the mari- 
time strike. In the San Francisco 
area virtually all flour trading is at 
a standstill. Mills are filling pre- 
vious commitments, but are not mak- 
ing new contracts until the price 
situation is clarified. 


Production 

Flour production shows an _ in- 
crease of 1,898 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,712,769 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,710,871 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,801,878 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,557,- 
969 sacks and three years ago 3,450,- 
176. Production increased 10,000 
sacks in the Northwest over. last 
week; 31,000 in the Southwest; 2,000 
in Buffalo; 4,000 in the Central and 
Southeast while production decreased 
45,000 sacks in the North Pacific 
Coast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SHIPPERS’ BOARD TO MEET 
Fargo, N. D. — The 78th regular 

meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ 

Regional Advisory Board will be held 

here, Oct. 31, with Chester C. 

Thompson, president American Wa- 

terways Operators, Washington, D. 

C., scheduled as speaker for the spe- 

cial noon luncheon. 








Macaroni Makers Eager for Durum 
Granulars; Mills Unable to Book 


Durum millers report that there is 
no let-up in inquiry for granulars and 
that demand for macaroni products 
must be close to an all-time high. 
The scarcity and high price of meats 
has greatly enhanced the demand 
for macaroni. Manufacturers ap- 
parently would like to contract for 
their entire crop year needs, but 
millers have practically withdrawn 
from the market and say they will 
have to stay out until such time as 
ceilings are adjusted, or prices are 
decontrolled. 

Current arrivals of durum at ter- 
minals are liberal, but country ele- 
vators report that farmers are not 
selling freely from their granaries. 
Milling durum to arrive within 90 
days has again advanced to $2.24 bu 
and meets with ready sale. Mill buy- 
ers feel that unless farmers .become 
free sellers again good durum may 
become scarce before many weeks 
roll around. 

Reports from the East state that 
continued shortages of semolina, due 
largely to boxcar tie-ups and scarcity 
of packaging papers still are holding 


production of macaroni products at 
levels far below capacity, while de- 
mand continues to accelerate. As a 
result, deliveries of the finished prod- 
ucts are far in arrears and manu- 
facturers are ignoring heavy export 
inquiry. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Oct. 21, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.14@2.24 $2.08@2.21 
2 Durum or better.. 2.14@2.24 2.08@2.21 
3 Durum or better.. 2.13@2.23 2.07@2.20 
4 Durum or better... 2.12@2.22 eR ose 
5 Durum or better.. 2.11@2.21 ee eee 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.06 2.05 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Me OS Meee Tre *160,603 77 
Previous week ........ 181,866 87 
Wee OE ibe viedscaksc 255,623 122 
Crop year 
production 
Sealy i-Oet.. 29, 1946...3. wecsaves 2,685,825 
July 1-Oct. 36, 1945... isc cee 3,014,490 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED TRADE CAUTIOUS 
AS PRICES SKYROCKET 


Millfeeds Fall Back From First Peaks 
—Proteins Jump $40 Ton and 
Hold Most Gains 


Millfeed prices ran up sharply fol- 
lowing the decontrol announcement 
Oct. 16, gaining as much as $11@12 
ton over the old ceilings, but later 
fell back materially from the high 
peaks and at present are $6.50 above 
the previous legal maximums on bran 
and $11.75 higher on middlings at 
Minneapolis. Demand failed to fol- 
low the sharpest advance and even 
at the lower levels it is not too 
urgent. 

Mills are cautious about pressing 
milifeeds for sale, although it is ad- 
mitted that current supplies are 
easily ample. With flour under low 


‘ceilings, the better tone on millfeeds 


has helped to relieve the squeeze on 
millers resulting from relatively high 
wheat costs. 

The protein. feeds jumped better 
than $40 ton with the removal of 
ceilings and have retained most of 
the gain, although some easiness has 
developed in deferred delivery stuff. 

Linseed meal is quoted at $95 ton, 
bulk Minneapolis. Soybean meal !ias 
sold at $80 bulk Decatur for No- 
vember through January shipment, 
but most buyers have backed away 
from it at that price for beyond 
January, although it is offered at $80 
through April. 


Tankage ranges from $88 to $105 
ton for 50% and 60% protein, respec- 
tively, bulk St. Paul. Meat scraps 
at $100 and $110 for 50% and 55% 
protein, respectively. Packers are 
slaughtering at a heavy rate of ca- 
pacity and these offals are becoming 
available in increasing amounts. De- 
mand for all of the proteins is good, 
due to the prolonged scarcity which 
has run all users’ reserves stocks 
down to nothing. Even so, everyone 
is buying only as needed at the cur- 
rent price levels. 


Most formula feed mills are out 
with new price lists. Increases in the 
protein concentrate feeds range from 
$10 to $15 ton, while the lower pro- 
tein feeds, such as egg mashes, range 
from $3 to $6 ton above the old lev- 
els, mostly $3 to $4. Feed manufac- 
turers have been cautious in calcu- 
lating these increases, feeling that 
while the sharp advances in protcin 
ingredients would have justified miich 
greater mark-ups, it would be better 
to absorb part of the increased costs 
than to interfere with the demand 
from feeders. The general attitude is 
to try to avoid the ill effects on de- 
mand for formula feeds which /ol- 
lowed the extremely sharp increases 
after June 30. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,490 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by ‘he 
Northwestern Miller. Production for 
the current week compares with an 
output of 57,654 tons in the week pre- 
vious and 57,219 tons in the sim) ar 
period a year ago. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 741,379 tons as 
compared with 868,119 tons in ihe 


corresponding period a year ago. F ig- 


ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 |bs 
of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Break Sharply 
on Meat, Feed Decontrol 


End of Restrictions Brings Freer Play of Supply, Demand 
Factors—Hedging Pressure Develops—Farm Movement Light 


Wheat prices have staged a re- 
verse psychological reaction to the 
sweeping decontrols of livestock, 
meat and feedstuffs announced last 
week by declining sharply. Explana- 
tions by industry analysts are that 
price controls exert an artificially 
bullish influence on many commodi- 
ties and in effect establish a floor 
instead of a ceiling. Grain market 
observers frequently have contended 
that free and unrestricted competi- 
tion in an open market is all that is 
needed to control wheat and other 
grain prices. 

True, grain prices have not been 
under ceilings since June 30, but they 
have not been able to reflect their 
true values because of the spotty 
controls on the end products of grain. 
With these removed, except for flour, 
all segments of entire supply and de- 
mand situation can exert their pro- 


‘portionate share of pressure toward 


an equitable price structure. 

High meat prices do not necessari- 
ly dictate high grain prices, since 
livestock moves to market faster at 
high prices and therefore consumes 
less grain. Less pressure for poul- 
try, eggs and dairy products as meat 
substitutes makes the production of 
those commodities less profitable and 
has a potential effect on the amount 
of feed and grain necessary to pro- 
duce them. 


Hedging Pressure Develops 


The more liquid action of wheat 
futures recently has restored their 
value as a hedging medium. Mills 
the past week hedged cash wheat 
purchased to cover recent flour book- 
ings, which accounted in part for the 
easier tone in futures, although their 
cash wheat purchases were mostly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis because 
of the ceiling squeeze on flour. The 
hedging pressure set off a liberal vol- 
ume of long profit taking, which was 
augmented also by the sharp break 
in cotton futures and widespread 
speculation that the inflation peak 
had about been reached for the pres- 
ent. 

Movement of wheat from produc- 
ing areas continues to be curtailed 
by the scarcity of boxcars and this 
bottleneck on the supply side may 
obscure the bearish effect of the large 
supplies known to exist. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
continues to cite the heavy world re- 
quirements of grain, despite the fact 
that transportation facilities are in- 
adequate to move supplies out of this 
country to fill them. 

Wheat futures prices registered 
Strength on Oct. 21, but failed to 
recover all of the earlier losses. The 
Close on that date was 2@12c lower 
than a week previous, as follows: 
Chicago January $2.01%, March 
$1.94%; Kansas City December 
$1.945, May $1.82%; Minneapolis 
December $2.05%, May $1.88. 


Spring Wheat Erratic 

Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
heapolis have been very erratic, ad- 
vancing sharply following the feed 
decontrol news and falling back ma- 
terially from the high levels. Mills 
became quite hesitant toward tak- 
ing on wheat at the higher levels, 
Since they were pinched just that 
much tighter under the low bakery 
flour ceilings. Almost daily rumors 
of early decontrol of flour or at least 


© 


a ceiling increase influenced most 
processors to hold off. The CCC en- 
tered the market for a round lot of 
wheat at Duluth to bolster the sag- 
ging market late last week. Duluth 
bids continue to run about 3c over 
Minneapolis. Durum wheat advanced 
sharply and then fell back to close 
7@8c bu under the peaks. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Oct. 19: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs ....... $2.09 @2.10 
aR Soe Sees 2.08 @2.09 
BPI OS TOO. ce cvcccesessces 2.08 @2.09 
2 DNS 56 Ibs ...........+... 2.07% @2.08% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs .............-. 2.06% @2.07% 
3 DNS 55 Ibs ...........+... 2.06% @2.07% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 8c for 14%, 14c for 15%, and 
19c for 16%. 


Kansas City Prices Slump 

Kansas City cash wheat firmed up 
early this week when the CCC en- 
tered the market for wheat at a 
price 2%c bu higher than its pre- 
vious buying level. The firmness 
followed an earlier period of weak- 
ness which was due to a rather in- 
different milling demand. Transpor- 
tation difficulties cushioned any re- 
flection of the price decline in re- 
ceipts at major markets, and interior 
offerings were not notably expanded, 
suggesting no greater liquidation of 
farm stocks. Cash prices were put 
on a futures related basis late last 
week, to dovetail market action in a 
more normal manner, and cash val- 
ues followed futures downward. Trad- 
ing basis was 6c over Kansas City 
December for ordinary, 7%c for 12% 
protein, 9%c for 12.50% and 11%c 
for 13%, with 1c more for each quar- 
ter per cent of protein above 13%. 
Soft red ranged 6@10%c over De- 
cember for No. 1, but offerings were 
too light to test the market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Oct. 19, protein 
content considered. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.96 @2.17% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.95@2.16% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.94@2.15% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.93@2.14% 
No. 1 1.96@2.04% 
No. 2 1.95 @2.03% 
No. 3 - 1.94@2.02% 
No. 4 1.93@2.01% 





Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard, 
ordinary protein, quoted Oct. 21 at 
$2.13 bu, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points. It was said that buying 
interest was flat and doubt was ex- 
pressed that higher protein wheat 
would have brought any premium. 


Pacific Markets Stable 


Decontrol of feed ingredients and 
formula feeds had no effect on grain 
markets of the Pacific Northwest. 
Prices did not rise and fall as in 
eastern markets, and the trade is 
marking time. Mills are out of the 
market, except for proteins and spe- 
cial types of wheat. Feed manufac- 
turers are plentifully supplied. Bids 
by the eastern trade for hard winter 
wheat are down 3c bu in the interior 
and trade has slackened. There is 
some demand for soft white wheat 
to move to the Kansas City area at 
about the same level as recently. 
The CCC will buy wheat on the coast 
at $1.86 bu, the embargo having been 
lifted. Farmers are not selling as 
freely as a month ago. It is esti- 
mated that about 40% of the wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest is out of 
first hands, although there is a large 
amount still in the interior. Weather 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
13-19, Previous 14-20, 15-21, 17-23, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
po arr Parente ae a eee a *945,602 935,946 940,189 868,173 763,939 
PNEOND. bo cnc ce rdess ween sesew 1,464,083 1,433,116 1,344,725 1,217,035 1,304,381 
| ee Ener ee ee ee 539,673 537,841 540,670 550,782 486,640 
Central and Southeast ......... *471,819 467,588 624,674 577,714 542,063 
North Pacific Coast .......:.0:. *291,592 336,380 351,620 344,264 353,153 
, | | | Pere eee Tee eee 3,712,769 3,710,871 3,801,878 3,557,969 3,450,176 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated cr July 1 to———, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
13-19, Previous 14-20, 15-21, 17-23, 19, 20, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 96 95 95 89 72 12,755,084 13,753,603 
Southwest ...... 101 98 99 88 94 22,129,703 20,666,277 
BUMRIO ..ceccecs 89 89 90 95 84 8,007,182 8,454,793 
Central and S. E. 65 63 79 71 69 7,692,014 9,405,594 
No. Pacific Coast 77 89 98 83 86 4,573,752 5,685,841 
WOtRIA: 6.2055 89 89 93 87 82 55,157,735 57,966,108 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
G6. PRED iss.c'6-s 894,660 943,190 105 : 
Previous week .. 894,660 894,796 100 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
a ee 814,380 847,940 “104 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 736,808 90 ORE. 22-19 fo. 0c% 667,800 *572,631 86 
PIVG-POOS GVGTERS | 066 60.05. 8h. cess 91 Previous week .. 667,800 600,350 90 
Ten-year Average .........seeeeees 79 Year ago’ ...... 667,800 591,859 89 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 551,140 83 
Ook. 29-20 ccc 364,320 338,152 93 BIVO-YOGF GVETARE 2.0 cecccccsceee 70 
Previous week .. 364,320 365,348 100 Ten-year average ........ Lae 62 
Teer BHO scccus 352,800 325,893 92 * ; - 
Two years ago .. 352,800 289,884 82 wreeinery. 
Five-year AVGTraGe .....cccsecceees 85 Minneapolis 
TON-YOAQr AVETABS 2... cccccccoveces 80 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
2 2 800 113.241 100 capacity output tivity 
Oct. 13-19 ...... 112,8 3,2 Gt; TEAS 321,360 372,971 116 
Previous week .. 112,800 104,180 92 ‘Sinies . RA 
Year ago ...... 111.132 108,812 98 revious week .. 321,360 335,593 104 
Two years ago.. 111,132 94,239 85 Year ago ...... 321,360 348,330 108 
PIVO+VOOT. BVETABS ooo ciivccsvcccses 93 Two years ago.. 318,120 317,033 100 
Ten-year Average .........ee erence 80 PIVO-FORP GVETABO 6c ceccccccseces 89 
Salina Ten-year average ...........eee00e 73 
Oct. 15-19 ...... $4,600 69,600 82 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 84,600 68,792 81 
Wear. O66 6s... 80,556 62,080 77 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 96,104 87 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average .......-++eeeees 85 ginia, Georgia’ and eastern Missouri: 
TOR<VOOF BVOTARS 20. cc cvsccccccvce 85 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Mek Be ..6cks 722,746 *471,819 65 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 738,046 467,588 63 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- TOGP OBO ccc cve 794,586 624,674 79 
capacity output _ tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 577,714 73 
Oct. 13-19 ...... 243,720 *156,282 64 Wive-year average ...........ee0e. 67 
Previous week .. 243,720 211,550 87 2 2 
What OG0: s., 2. 225.720 207,222 92 TORsVOOT AVETABS 2... ccveccccssesce 67 
Two years ago.. 269,100 215,795 80 *Preliminary. 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeees 72 BUFFALO 
FOR FORE BVGTORS «co cccwcscvosevess 69 ‘ 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
. - capacity output tivity 
Portland District Bet: AGO o.x.ks 601,200 539,673 89 
Oct. 13-19 ...... 134,200 eo et = Previous week .. 601,200 537,841 89 
Previous week .. 134,200 124,830 q 7 - . 
Year ago ...... 134,800 144,398 ee gee ee ee ee 
Two years ago.. 143,200 128,469 990 Two years ago.. 577,416 550,782 > 
WEVG+VORE, GVGPERE 5 ccc cc cic coens 88 Five-year average .....-+++ssssee- 82 
TONRsVOGT GVETARBS 2... sc cccscrccvces 79 Ten-year AVeCTABC ..... eee eeeeeees 78 
_ MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
(computed from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 


of the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production from 


March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the 


millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -— Buffalo— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Oct. 18519. ....% 29,648 390,197 17,131 
Previous week.. 29,021 17,623 
Two weeks ago 28,394 17,151 
2046. 5 weccriccie 27,231 418,492 19,039 
1044 6. cdcvcvecess 24,645 378,539 17,581 
1948; wc ecseseces 26,414 391,088 15,470 
\ ) Sere ere 23,527 357,196 14,732 
Five-yr. average 26,293 387,102 16,791 


--Combined—, 


211,246 11,711 139,936 58,490 741,379 
11,010 57,654 
9,308 54,853 
278,295 10,949 171,332 57,219 868,119 
247,698 11,153 155,883 53,379 782,120 
229,333 9,854 152,056 51,738 772,477 
213,272 8,840 132,952 47,099 703,420 
235,969 10,501 150,432 53,585 773,503 





conditions are favorable for fall seed- 
ing, with ample moisture in the soil 
in most districts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BOB WHITE 


Chicago, Ill.—L. K. Fuller of New 
Richmond, Wis., has joined the Bob 
White Organization, 56 E,. Walton 





Place, Chicago, consultants to the 
food field. Mr. Fuller comes to the 
organization with a diversified back- 
ground of 20 years in the food indus- 
try, having been associated with 
various Iowa food chains until the 
beginning of World War II. During 
the war, he was with the procure- 
ment division of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot. 
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Bakers Embark on Publicity Program 





SET MINIMUM 3-YEAR GOAL 
OF $1,500,000 EXPENDITURE 


Action at ABA Convention Considered Unprecedented 
Expression of Industry Unity—Harry Zinsmaster 
Succeeds Fred L. Cobb as Chairman 


Chicago, I1l_—Spontaneous enthusiasm and unprecedented unity. 
Those words describe the attitudes behind the swift action of mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Association, who have embarked on a 
nation-wide public relations program to dignify the baker and his 
products in the public mind and thereby to increase the consump- 


tion of baked goods. 

This action was taken in closing 
sessions of the first peacetime annual 
bakers’ meeting, held Oct. 13-16 here 
at the Sherman Hotel, when the as- 
sembly unanimously indorsed a three- 
year promotional campaign to be 
financed on subscriptions of 1/20 of 
1% of 1946 gross sales of all bakers, 
involving a total minimum expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000. ~* 

Fervor for execution of the pro- 
gram, reasons for which were dis- 





REPORTING STAFF 


Members of The Northwestern 
Miller staff who attended the ABA 
convention as reporters and photog- 
raphers were the following: 

R. T. Beatty of the editorial and 
business staffs of The Northwestern 


Miller and editor The American 
Baker; C. K. Michener, managing 
editor; Sigurd O. Werner, Chicago 


manager, and L. L. Cavanaugh, bak- 
ery editor. 

Detailed reports of branch sessions 
of the convention will appear in the 
bakery issue of this journal, Nov. 5. 





cussed at length and from every 
point of view in both general and 
branch sessions throughout the con- 
vention, at lunch tables, in rooms and 
in hotel corridors, had reached almost 
“patriotic” proportions by the last 
day. 

From the floor, after a resolution 
for advocacy of the program was 
unanimously passed and means of its 
implementation were approved, came 
test pledges totaling nearly $300,000 
in prospective funds for the cam- 
paign. In approximately an hour 
it became apparent that a prescribed 
goal of $500,000 per year from the 
whole industry was a virtual cer- 
tainty, since only 600 bakers were 
registered at the convention and it 
was hardly likely that all of them 
were present at the final assembly. 


“Patriotic” Enthusiasm 


That the enthusiasm Was akin to 
the patriotism which carried bakers 
through the lean ingredient years of 
the war and famine emergency pe- 
riod was evident in view of the demo- 
cratic nature of the pledges, which 
started at around $100 in the case of 
small retail bakers and nudged the 
$100,000 mark with a large corporate 
wholesale bread baker. 

Obviously, the test pledge from 


the floor, proposed by G. R. Williams 
of the Williams Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., an ABA governor, attested 
overwhelmingly to a prediction that 
support of the proposed public rela- 
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tions program was in truth an all- 
industry gesture, heartfelt and sin- 
cere. Zealous allied tradesmen, car- 
ried along by a general tone of opti- 
mism, requested participation but 
were turned down curtly from the 
chair with the statement that the 
pledges were strictly a bakers’ affair. 

In about an hour after Mr. Wil- 
liams had asked the assembly to cer- 





tify its resolution with pledges of 
“real cash,” a figure of $290,205 had 
been totaled from makeshift sub- 
scription cards turned into officials at 
the platform. 


Convention a “Success” 


That the convention itself, and the 
feeling of association and comrade- 
ship and .common interest engen- 
dered, was largely responsible for 
acceptance of the program, was em- 
phatically expressed by M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., who declared frankly from the 
floor his deep preconvention skepti- 

(Continued on page 36) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOKES AT LUNCHEON 
“FOR ALLIED TRADESMEN 


Chicago, Ill—About 350 allied men 
attended a luncheon of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry Oct. 
15 at the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. At 
the outset J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, Boston, presi- 
dent, announced the gathering to be 
purely social. A. R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., a past president of the organiza- 
tion, presided, and called on Fred 
Cobb, retiring ABA chairman, and 
Ellis Baum, vice president, Con- 
tinental Baking Corp., Inc., also’ a 
past president, to entertain the al- 
lied men with humorous stories. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRST ALLIED MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneso- 
ta Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry will hold its first dinner meet- 
ing of the year, Oct. 25, at Culbert- 
son’s, 5916 Excelsior Ave., St. Louis 
Park. 











"yy * ORGANILE 


LAYING A FIRM BASIS—Here is the public relations 
panel at the annual convention of the American Bakers 
Association, which, on Oct. 14 in Chicago, laid the basis 
for the unanimous acceptance of an industry-wide pub- 
lic relations program. Members are, left to right, Paul 
Zickgraft, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill; Paul Clissold, 
Bakers Helper, Chicago; Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal; OC. V. Gridley, Gridley Baking 
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No Machinery 
Exhibits in 1947, 
Makers Decide 


Chicago, Ill—Bakery machinery 
and equipment manufacturers will not 
participate in any exhibits during 
1947 because of continued materials 
scarcities, it was decided at a meet- 
ing of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers of America, held here dur- ° 
ing the convention of the American 
Bakers Association at the Sherman 
Hotel, Oct. 13-16. 


According to Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., secretary-treasurer of the 
group, Martin Miller, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, N.. 
Y., was re-elected president of the 
group and Joseph Baker, Baker-Per- 
kins, Inc., was newly elected as vice 
president. Mr. Steinhauer was con- 
tinued in office as secretary-treas- 
urer. Two new directors were elect- 
ed by the association: C. L. Russe'l, 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Kenneth Heiser, 
Peerless Bread Machinery Corp., Sid- 
ney, Ohio. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STRIKE SETTLED 


Shreveport, La.—Shreveport’s 51- 
day shutdown of its three principal 
bakeries was ended Oct. 5 and pro- 
duction began again Oct. 7. The 
Shreveport Bakers Association said 
that a compromise settlement had 
been reached with the Local 369, 
Bakers Union. Difficulties with sales- 
men also were ironed out. 








Co., Cambridge, Mass; Arthur Vos, Jr. (panel leader), 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, Colo; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
of the Doughnut Corp. of America, Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
Charles W. Koch, Koch Bakery, St. Louis Mo., president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America; Peter Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly, New York, N. Y., and J. ©. Koetting, 
Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas. 
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THE FINAL STEP TO AN EFFECTIVE 
PEST CONTROL PROGRAM... | 


FOR SPOT FUMIGATION 


No flour mill fumigation program is complete without 
ACRYLON, the effective new spot fumigant. Highly 
toxic to all mill insects and their larvae, including flour 
beetles, cadelles, flat grain beetles and Mediterranean 
flour moths, ACRYLON is a potent weapon for use in 
conjunction with general fumigation. It is most effective 
in le ang rapid reinfestation within machinery and 
in. keeping infestation ,at a safe level between general 
fumigation treatments. 

The ease and simplicity with which ACRYLON is 
applied are outstanding features of the fumigant. The 
handy quart-sized bottle has quick-reading half-ounce 
graduations. A glance at the label indicates dosages for 
the various machines and mill units. Thus, dosages 
of ACRYLON are readily determined and applied in a 
matter of seconds. 

Requiring only overnight exposure, ACRYLON does 
not affect the baking qualities of flour and leaves no odor, 
color, residue or caked material in the machines. It 
is non-inflammable. 

Order ACRYLON today from your regular mill supply 
distributor or write us for further information. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPARY 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥Y. © Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Buildings, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. @ 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. © Azusa, Calif. 
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MINNESOTA GIRL 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS «+ MILLS: ST. PAUL 














HER~DANIELS~/IDLAND 
Ce sskaea ae tex ae B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MILLERS OF 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Eistiitio © WHEAT and RYE ® 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SMikk ‘we 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
MINNEAPOLIS SULUGe. aman. 
























of Dependable Quality 
W heat Flours ; 
““WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” ““WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 
Wuite Rye Mepium Rye Dark RyE 
Pure Licut Rye SpectaL MepiuM RYE 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Mepium-Fine 
THERE IS NO 
‘ BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
S U B S T I T U T 3 MANUFACTURERS OF 
: 99 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
F 9 R & Ms A 2 i T Y \ WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 


















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PURPOSE 





Sound Economics 





(Continued from page 4) 


exchanges have on_ distribution 
costs?” 

“2. Should commodity exchanges 
be maintained or closed permanent- 
ly?” 

What were the answers? 

1. Approximately 80% believed 
that commodity exchanges reduced 
distribution costs. 

2. Approximately 82% believed 
that commodity exchanges play an 
important role in the marketing of 
basic commodities. 

Our association was active during 
those years from 1909 to 1914, which 
until recently were referred to as the 
“golden years of agriculture’”—the 
years upon which the first parity 
formulas were based. Our associa- 
tion was active when the Norbeck- 
Burtness bill in about 1924 started 
off the long list of “farm relief’ leg- 
islative proposals, which continue to 
this day, with agriculture still claim- 
ing that relief has not been effected. 

This association, in brief, is older 
than most of its officers, and by many 
years older than the average age of 
its member firms. In an association 
age is an experience built up. We 
have a great experience behind us; 
it is the charge upon us now that 
we build wisely upon this experience 
in order to represent wisely a great 
national trade. : 


Membership Largest 


This national association has the 
largest membership, direct and affili- 
ate, in its history. We have more 
than 1,000 direct and branch mem- 
bers; 30 affiliated state and regional 
associations, some 4,000 affiliated 
members. We have a headquarters 
office in St. Louis and a branch office 
in Washington, D. C. 

There was a time, soon after the 
turn of the century, when our total 
membership was in excess of 2,000. 
But that was in the days before most 
of the state and regional grain and 
feed trade associations were organ- 
ized. Since the state and regional 
associations gained greater promi- 
nence, it is natural and proper that 
more of our membership is now af- 
filiated. One pride of our office is 
that we provide national information 
to state and regional associations as 
quickly as we do to our own mem- 
bership, in order that the trade may, 
upon important national questions 
work, quickly as a whole in making 
its opinion known. 

As president of this national asso- 
ciation, it is my privilege to pay trib- 
ute to the many officers and com- 
mittee members who too often with- 
out reward or notice, have made pos- 
sible a year of good work. Our 
directors and officers, the chairmen 
and members of our committees, al- 
most without exception have given 
of their time and ability.to make a 
success of trade association work for 
the grain and feed trade. 


Plans for Prosperity 


First, let us consider the plans 
prepared for disposal of the surplus 
as a means of attaining farm pros- 
perity: 

There are three principal variants 
of this proposal for handling the sur- 
plus. The first is to have some 
agency gain control of the surplus, 
so that the domestic population will 
have to bid up a fair price level for 
the remainder. Then to dump this 
(Continued on page 22) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flouring Mills Co. 













GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES or PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 







-MOST MODERN IN THE 79 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 























N crcHANT: MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New-York. 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











CROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


9, 
$ The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 








Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 


Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week , Sarees sts 
Chi: ew Yor Nashville Peo 
St Tole pe wre Chicago Enid Galveston 

: Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport cisco 
Omaha Enid - Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














THE igoMeyrtue 
FLOUR MILL 
Higeinewe, Miss 

















ABUNDANCE OF GOODNESS—Eye-appeal and taste-appeal aplenty 
were evident in the sweet yeast baked-goods made recently by Paul H. 
Busse, head of the baking division, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in a series of 
lecture-demonstrations to the students studying at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking under the direction of Anthony Sgro and his assistant 


Sylvester Zenner. 


Mr. Busse’s work was part of the regular school 


curriculum. Among lecturer-demonstrators who will appear before the 
class are: Carl Barthel of Standard Brands, Inc., Danish Pastry; George 
T. Carlin and N. J. Thomas, Swift & Co; Henry Montminy, Lever Bros. 
Co; Frank Seelinger, Procter & Gamble; Roman J. Thelen, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., and Mel J. Harder and Henry Jabush, Armour & Co. 


Left 


to right, above, are William W. Walmsley, AIB school principal, Mr. 


Busse, Mr. Sgro and Mr. Zenner. 





MILLERS’ GROUP FAVORS 
CONVENTION TIME CHANGE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Members of 
District No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of a change 
in the association’s constitution that 
would permit the executive commit- 
tee to decide where and when the 
national convention of the organiza- 
tion would be held, rather than pre- 
scribing a specific time for the meet- 
ing. 

A resolution to that effect was 
adopted, following considerable dis- 
cussion at the district’s fall meeting, 
held here Sept. 21. A poll was taken 
among the active members of the dis- 
trict group, in accordance with a re- 
quest of W. E. McCraith, executive 
secretary. Similar polls are being 
taken among members of other dis- 
trict groups. 

The organization’s constitution now 
contains the provision that the na- 
tional convention shall be held be- 
ginning on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of each June. This 
specification, it was said, was written 
into the constitution almost 50 years 
ago when the excursion rates offered 
by the railroads in those days, went 
into effect on June 1. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to an address by Lloyd S. 
Stierly, S. R. Sikes Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Stierly discussed the de- 
velopment and uses of leather belt- 
ing and reviewed the standards main- 
tained by the Leather Belting Manu- 


facturers Association in the manufac- 
ture of leather belting. The text of 
his address will appear in a future 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIANA CO-OPERATIVE 
BUYS MILL AT HAMMOND 


Hammond, Ind.—The Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association has 
bought Chapin & Co. at a price rang- 
ing from $175,000 to $200,000, accord- 
ing to I. H. Hull, Co-operative As- 
ciation president. 

In November the new owners will 
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take over the business, but Chapin 
& Co. will continue operation of its 
warehouse business indefinitely. Mrs. 
Katherine Byers, feed mill manager 
for the past three years, following 
the death of her father, George W. 
Chapin, will continue as manager of 
the warehouse business. Fred Green 
will become manager of the feed 
mill business as soon as the new own- 
ers take it over. 

The Hammond mill is the second 
bought in the last year by the Co-op, 
which: previously purchased a mill 
at Lafayette. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MARK-UPS INCREASED ON 
SALES OF RICE PRODUCTS 


Washington, D. C.—In accordance 
with reseller provisions of the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946 the 
Office of Price Administration has 
announced increased maximum mark- 
ups on sales of rice bran and rice 
polishings by jobbers, wholesalers and 
retailers. 

The new law requires that resell- 
ers’ mark-ups shall reflect, percent- 
agewise, the margins they had on 
March 31, 1946. The following in- 
creases in dollar-and-cent mark-ups, 
effective as of Sept. 16, 1946, will ef- 
fect those percentage margins: 

(1) Jobbers’ mark-ups: Increased 
from $1 to $1.30 ton on sales of these 
mixed feed ingredients in quantities 
of 20,000 Ibs or less. Increased from 
50c to 65c ton on all other sales. 

(2) Wholesalers’ mark-ups: In- 
creased from $2.50 to $3.25 ton. 

(3) Retailers’ mark-ups: Increased 
from $4 to $5.20 ton. 

The measure also provides a notifi- 
cation provision so that wholesalers 
and retailers of finished rice may re- 
calculate their ceilings under the 
wholesale and retail regulations and 
corrects a number of errors in figur- 
ing the amount of recent increases on 
parboiled rice. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS AIRLINE FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—Jerome S. Jen- 
nings, president of Airline Foods 
Corp., New York, has announced the 
appointment of Thomas A. Igoe as 
the corporation’s director of purchas- 
ing. Mr. Igoe was associated for the 
past 10 years with the New York of- 
fice of the Independent Grocer Al- 
liance, having acted as manager of 
that office from 1943 until his resig- 
nation to join Airline Foods. His 
experience previously was as an 
executive with large national food 
chains. 
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MILLERS CRITICIZE 
OUTPUT RESTRICTION 


Association Members Also Complain 
About Price Squeeze Between 
Wheat and Flour 


Louisville, Ky.—Family flour sales 
by mills in the central states have 
been “materially damaged” by a 
combination of factors arising from 
the 80% extraction order and the 
85% limitation order on _ wheat 
ground for domestic consumption, 
Joseph E. Robertson, Ewing (Ind.) 
Mill Co., declared at a meeting of 
the American Millers Association, 
held here Oct. 14. He said that mill- 
ers will have to regain their former 
markets. 

Members of the association also 
complained about the plight of the 
flour mills in the squeeze between 
wheat prices and the ceiling price on 
flour. Millers were bitter also about 
the regulation of domestic grind to 
85% of their 1945 output. Very iew 
member mills in the association grind 
flour for export and their running 
time has been curtailed seriously as 
a result of the limitation order. 

Emmet Loy, Brookville, Ohio, p:es- 
ident of the association, charged tiiat 
the government’s long extraction or- 
der, rescinded Sept. 1, ‘“‘wasted more 
wheat than it saved.” 

“The housewife did not like the 
dark flour, the grocer couldn’t seli it 
and the miller was put to added ex- 
pense to switch from regular to dark 
flour production,” Mr. Loy said. 

In reporting upon the quality of 
the 1946 crop of soft wheat, Joseph 
Robertson said that “it is the best 
in several years in quality and in 
quantity.” He added that there prob- 
ably will not be enough soft wheat to 
meet the demand. 

Because of its high moisture con- 
tent, the wheat must be handled with 
unusual care to prevent bin burning, 
Mr. Robertson cautioned. 

“Farmers still have a lot of wheat 
and they lack the proper storage 
facilities to prevent burning. If they 
don’t get their wheat into the mills 
in a hurry, all farm stored wheat will 
be damaged,” he said. 

Despite the good crop which has 
mills running to capacity now, ‘ew 
mills see the possibility of running 
at peak load through the year because 
of problems of storing the high-mvis- 
ture grain, Mr. Robertson concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIAN VISITOR 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Stephen Kinp- 
ton, one of the principals in the Aus- 
tralian milling firm of W. S. Kimpton 











COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
principal used in making bags 


Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. 
burlap (in cents per Ib of cloth), and wholesale prices of 
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& sons, Melbourne, is spending some 
time in Minneapolis, conferring with 
millers and visiting flour mills in or- 
der to obtain knowledge of tech- 
nological improvements made in the 
industry in this country. Mr. Kimp- 
ton’s firm intends to modernize its 
milling facilities for both flour and 
feed and he is anxious to incorporate 
the latest types of machines into its 
plans. He arrived in the United 
States late in August and has been 
visiting milling centers in the east- 
ern part of the country. From Min- 
neapolis he plans to go to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco before re- 
turning to Australia early next 
month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN MAY CARRY 
INSECTS IN MILL 


—<>— 
District No. 5, A.O.M., Told That 
95% of Infestation Is Due 
to Dirty Wheat 


St. Louis, Mo.—The necessity for 
combating insect infestation’ in 
wheat before it enters the mill was 
emphasized by O. W. Stone, the 
Drexel Co., St. Louis, Mo., at the 
fall meeting of District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
here recently. Mr. Stone said that 
infested wheat accounted for 95% 
of insect infestation in the mill: 

The speaker described an electrical 
apparatus now being built to destroy 
insect life in wheat, and said that 
wheat could be treated for one fif- 
tieth of a cent per bushel. The ap- 
paratus operates on a current of 
6,000 volts and one eighth ampere. 

Harold Olsby, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., reviewed the pro- 
ceedings at the national convention 
of the association, held last June in 
Chicago, and added several comments 
and observations to the already pub- 
lished reports of the meeting. 

Walter Wichser, Schultz-Baujan 
Milling Co., Beardstown, IIl., con- 
ducted an open forum discussion, 
most of which centered around bulk 
storage of flour. Mr. Wohlt of Hor- 
ner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo., and 
V. O. Fisher of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., furnished most of the 
comments about bulk storage. They 
mentioned several structural details 
to avoid, told about how moisture 
content and flour grades affect the 
rate of flow out of the bins, how 
some separation is affected between 
flour particles, etc. 

When the time came to decide 
upon the next meeting time and 
place, Mr. Smith read an invitation 
from the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., inviting 
the members of District No. 5 to 
visit the laboratory. Following a 
lively discussion the members voted 
to accept the invitation. 
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CHARLES S. GOODMAN DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Charles S. Good- 
man, manager of the Mt. Vernon 
plant of the Continental Baking Co., 
died recently after being hospitalized 
for several months as a result of 
coronary thrombosis. He was 59 years 
old, and was active in civic and in- 
dustry work in Pennsylvania before 
coming to New York. He was presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation and the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association, and of the Lan- 
caster Chamber of Commerce. He 
operated a bakery in Lancaster until 
he came to New York to manage the 
Brooklyn plant of Continental. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two sons, a 
daughter, and a_ brother. 
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FISHERMEN’S PARTY—A salmon derby was one of the 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mrs. Keller is holding the 


features on the entertainment program at the annual 
convention of District No. 9, Association of Operative 
Millers, which was held at Seattle, Wash., Oct. 4 and 5. 
The pictures shown above were taken at the Fisherman’s 
Breakfast following the fruitless pre-dawn fishing trip 
taken by 22 hopeful fishermen. The men in the upper 
left picture are R. B. Dodds, Entoleter representative, 
New Haven, Conn., admiring his trophy; Marvin Jack- 
son, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, chairman. of the 
derby, and M. D. Mize, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, with his trophy. The proud fisherman in the up- 
per right picture is Warren F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers 


trophy awarded to her husband for catching the star- 
fish he is holding. The left center picture shows the 
fishermen with the remainder of the convention’s at- 
tendance at the breakfast. The lower left picture shows 
Mrs. Lavonne Rukin, president of the Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Chicago, attired in her fishing outfit which friends 
had gotten together for her. The group in the lower 
right picture includes Bart Dengler, Quaker Oats Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Grahek, Merchen 
Scale Feeder division of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Spokane, Wash., and Mrs. Francis King, whose husband 
is employed by Wallace & Tiernan Co., at its Portland, 
Oregon, office. 





VOCATIONAL REPORT MADE 
AT PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Reporting that 
baking classes have been instituted 
here at the Vocational Training 
School, Theodore Staab, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 
addressed the recent first meeting of 
the Philadelphia Production Men’s 
Club, held here at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, attended by 85 members and 
guests. 

George T. Carlin of Swift & Co., 
speaker of the evening, discussed the 
production outlook for the future with 
regard to nutrition, fermentation, fat 
emulsification and electronics, and 
touched upon a recent trip to Ger- 
many with a group of food technolo- 
gists. The film, “The Inside Story of 
Cake Baking” was also presented at 
the meeting. 

William Saloman of the Wassell 
Pie Bakery, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Richards J. Conly of the Park- 


way Baking Co. as program chair- 
man, and Frank Dietrich, Mrs. 
Smith’s Pie Co., was made chairman 
of a membership committee com- 
prised of William King, Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., and Mr. Salo- 
man. 

James Wilson of the American 
Stores Co., club president, discussed 
matters considered at an executive 
committee meeting and Fred Hauser, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., club secretary, 
made a report. 

The fourth annual banquet will be 
held: Oct..19 at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 
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USDA PREDICTS LOWERED 
1947 FOOD PRODUCTION 


Washington, D. C.—In its current 
report on the national food outlook, 
USDA predicts lowered food produc- 
tion next year but also decreased 
exports. Shortage in supply of cer- 








tain food commodities will continue 
as in other years where there exists 
a heavy consumer demand and con- 
trolled prices. 

Sustained demand for meats, poul- 
try, turkey, vegetable fats and oils, 
fresh deciduous fruits, canned fruit 
juices, potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
dry beans, and decreased supplies of 
dairy products, eggs and fresh vege- 
tables appear likely, the report 
states. Increased 1947 supplies of 
butter, lard, cheese, citrus fruits, 
wheat flour, corn products, rice, sugar 
and fish are predicted. 

With an appreciative nod to the 
virtues of white flour in the human 
diet, the official report states that 
“a slightly larger supply of food en- 
ergy is anticipated because of pros- 
pective increases in the consumption 
of grain products, fats and oils and 
sugar.” The continuation of the 
bread enrichment program will con- 
tinue supplies of most nutrients at 
a high level in 1947, according to 
the report. 
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‘DIAMOND JO 





HELLO, JO! 


W ere welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after’ the 
lifting of government _re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





















ARNOLD 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
o 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


in 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Sound Economics 
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surplus portion abroad, under one of 
the various schemes. A scheme pro- 
posed early in farm relief planning 
was merely to dump it at whatever 
price it would bring, at whatever 
point it could be sold. The loss would 
be paid either by the agency which 
took over the control of the surplus, 
or the very low returns from dump- 
ing would be returned to the Ameri- 
can producers and serve to discour- 
age their surplus production. 

The second general idea for the 
surplus is under some variation of 
the old export debenture plan, where- 
by an exporter of wheat would get a 
credit on imports. Here, obviously, 
the government would merely take 
out of its custom’s pocket the funds 
needed to finance the export deben- 
ture. The dumping would not be so 
obvious, since it could not be tossed 
out regardless of price, as the amount 
of the debenture would put a brake 
on the export price level. 

Under this first and second plan 
for handling the surplus, there is the 
immediate objection that foreign na- 
tions, certainly in some instances, 
would not like it and would react 
against it. 

There is another objection in that 
it is fallacious to believe that any 
amount of wheat can be dumped into 
the world market at any price; there 
would come instances where no wheat 
could be sold abroad at any price. 

The other, and perhaps principal 
objection to this or any other “two 
price system” is that our own nation- 
als could face a high or “parity 
price” for bread at home, while 
financing low-cost bread to foreigners 
with whom they must compete in 
producing industrial goods. 


Agreement of Governments 


A third general proposal is that 
governments agree among themselves 
that the exporting nations will limit 
their production and their exports; 
that the import nations will guar- 
antee to take their supplies at a 
world-agreed price which (they hope) 
will be fair to both export and im- 
port nations. Some exports would 
be continued under this plan, at a 
world “fair” price, but presumably 
much lower than the “parity price” 
in America, the government stand- 
ing the loss on exports, or assessing 
the loss back to farmers. 

I wonder if the members of the 
grain trade were aggressive enough 
in pointing out to its legislative and 
executive bodies, as well as to our 
State Department, its views in con- 
nection with the recent: wheat agree- 
ment between Great Britain and 
Canada. 

I happen to be an admirer of the 
British. I happen to believe there 
is and should be a natural alliance 
between English speaking peoples. I 
mention this so that you will know 
I have no ax to grind. 

But at the same time that we were 
helping Great Britain through loans 
and in countless other ways Canada 
and Great Britain were arriving at 
a wheat agreement to cover four 
years, and on a fixed price. 

For the first two years 1946-47 
and 1947-48 165,000,000 bus of wheat 
has been contracted for at $1.55, 
basis No. 1 northern, Fort William. 

For the third year 1948-49, 140,- 
000,000 at $1.25. 

And the fourth year, 1949-50—140,- 
000,000 bus basis $1. 

I, for one, believe that the grain 
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trade, together with the farm organi- 
zations should have vociferously and 
militantly opposed this deal in ad- 
vance of its consummation, and there 
were ample rumors to have caused us 
to fear this sort of trade. 


Exports Discouraged 


Our present laws, in a sense, are 
built upon the theory that there 
should be no evvorts, or very little. 
If, they say, the export price is un- 
favorable we should confine our- 
selves to production for home use. 
America has built up, in its Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, machinery 
to accomplish this. It is given power 
to limit acreage on a national basis, 
then upon a state, county and individ- 
ual farm basis. It provides market- 
ing quotas, and penalties for market- 
ing beyond quotas. It. provides a 
loan and support program whereby 
excess production, even under the 
program, could be taken over by the 
government under a loan or a sup- 
port price. 

Congress has pledged a high sup- 
port price level for wheat and other 
crops for two years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. That pledge 
threatens our marketing system be- 
cause it almost guarantees that fu- 
ture crops will, under favorable pro- 
duction, come into government con- 
trol or ownership. The pledge is ex- 
tended to the basic crops, which in- 
clude wheat and corn in our field, 
and to the Steagall commodities, 
which in our field include soybeans 
and flax. It is a pledge that the 
price to the producer will not fall 
below 90% of parity price. 

We believe that this pledge was 
emergency economics, but it is a 
pledge made and we have not asked 
Congress to repudiate it. Rather, we 
believe that the Congress can make 
its pledge effective without resorting 
to the participation of the govern- 
ment in actual buying or selling of 
grain. Let the world market be re- 
flected for those two or three crops 
ahead, and the farmer paid the dif- 
ference between this world market 
prices and some agree-upon fair price, 
whether it be parity or somewhat 
less. The payments could come from 
the United States treasury, and per- 
haps best from there in order that 
the congressmen can count the cost 
of their pledge. 

How do farmers feel about acreage 
control and surpluses? An interest- 
ing poll of Iowa farmers was made 
by the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune about a year ago. The ques- 
tion was: 

“Our government is obligated to 
spend money to see that the farmer 
gets enough money for his products 
for two years after the war. Which 
of these two ways would be the better 
way to get the money into the farm- 
ers’ hands: 

“(a) Let the prices of farm prod- 
ucts go up and down according to 
supply and demand—paying the 
farmer the differences when prices 
fall below a set point? 

“(b) Pay the farmers to grow less, 
so that the smaller supply would 
keep prices to the farmer at about 
the right level? 

“(c) Opposed to both.” 

The results were: (a) 57%, (b) 
22%, (c) 11%. 

I believe our trade generally is 
opposed to subsidies. You ask “why?” 

In recent years there has been 
scandalous abuse of the word “sub- 
sidy.” The idea of a subsidy has 
been used to penalize one part of 
our earners in favor of another part. 
Under price control we were trying 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Colonial Shortages 


2”, you’re complaining about short- 
ages and the kind of foods you 
have to put up with these days, take 
it easy. Compared to what our fore- 
fathers of Colonial days had to put 
up with, we're still mighty fortunate. 
A bit of reflection on the colonists’ 
plight should serve as an antidote for 
the things that make us give out with 
vociferous wails of woe. 

Being far from sources of supplies, 
the early settlers had to be satisfied 
with dried corn, a bit of shellfish and 
pumpkin bread, which was made in 
part of Indian meal. This bread was 
dark and its looks and taste was far 
from being appetizing. Potatoes 
were so scarce they were considered 
a luxury and, as for sugar, that short- 
age was so acute families seldom if 
ever had any at all. 

Food was sweetened with maple 
sugar and honey. One cone of sugar, 
about nine pounds, lasted folks for 
a year—if they were thrifty. Dried 
pumpkin was also used for sweeten- 
ing. The family larder those days 
was mighty bare, and housewives in- 
creased their food stocks with 
pickled fennel, green walnuts, radish- 
pods, nasturtium-buds and anything 
else edible that could be put up in 
jars. Raspberry leaves were a sub- 
stitute for tea, while sage or other 
herbs, parched rye and chestnuts re- 
placed coffee. 

To top it off, two persons shared 
the same wooden bowl at mealtime; 
and with a shortage of chairs they 
sat on wooden benches without backs, 
the children often having to stand 
during the meal. 


One fancy Roman bread was pre- 
pared by. turning it on a spit. 


Unworthy Competitor 


N a midwestern city not so long ° 


ago, the noted Conductor Jose 
Iturbi gave an open air concert. It 
was a warm day, and the crowd, 
dressed in shirt sleeves and cotton 
dresses, was in an informal mood. 
While the orchestra gave an inspired 
rendition of a Mozart concerto, the 
spectators contentedly munched on 
hot dogs, sipped pop and fanned 
themselves with newspapérs. 

The munching, sipping and fanning 
continued through Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. Iturbi’s temper rose by 
the minute. He glared repeatedly at 
the insensitive audience, but in vain. 
Before beginning the final number, 
he turned once again to give the 
crowd the evil eye. As he looked 
down on the sea of faces stuffed with 
hot dogs, ice cream and peanuts, he 
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“Up to a meetin’ of the crick millers’ league t’other 
night,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “the boys was airin’ their ideas if millers would 
do better or worse with the guv’ment out of the 
bossin’ business but with no- 
body sayin’ anythin’ 
how well off he’d been lately, 
till Red Sawyer up an’ as’t 
Uncle Joe Granby what did 
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ness with nothin’ but a mill pick an’ ef’n it hadn’t 
been that I’d made a little money now an’ then in 
good years an’ put it into orchards, an’ a few farms 
here an’ there in the hills, an’ doin’ right fair feedin’ 
stock an’ bought the bank over to Rodgers, I allow 
that’s about all I’d have now. 
right gloomy out ahead, but ef’n I can git some ’quip- 
ment to build my steam mill over on the railroad a 
mite bigger, I figger on keepin’ my head above wa- 
ter.’ Seein’ nobody as’t me what I guessed ahead, I 
didn’t say nothin’, but steppin’ home through the 
moonlight I didn’t seem to feel cast down none.” 


*’bout 


he think of how 
- things was like 
=k,  togo. After bor- 
“bye rowin’ a fresh 
~% chew off’n Hi 
1. Gallup, Uncle 
Joe riz up an’ 
% said: ‘Well, I 
started in busi- 
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’Pears to me it looks 


—R.E.S. 

















boiled over. With a muttered oath, 
he clenched his baton and stalked 
angrily from the stage. 

“What are you doing?” cried the 
frantic manager. ‘You have another 
number!” 


“Not another note will I play!” 
screamed Iturbi. “I will appear on 
the stage with acrobatic dog, with 
talking dog, with trick dog—but I 
will not compete with hot dog!” 


Cranberry Crop 

RANBERRIES, without which a 

Thanksgiving dinner wouldn’t 
taste just right, will put a sizeable 
bankroll into the pockets of the cran- 
berry growers in the Bay State this 
year. The crop, 535,000 bbls, is re- 
ported as the largest of all time, and 
the cranberries are quoted at $26 
bbl or $5.10 above the 1945 price 
and $2 higher than the 1944. 


This crop is practically all Massa- 


chusetts’, considering that less than 
253,000 bbls are grown elsewhere. 
Due largely to the Bay State grow- 
ers’ efforts, the cranberry has been 
made popular the world over—even 
in Great Britain, where cranberry 
sauce is considered a rare delicacy. 


Corn on the Cok 


ORN on the cob is considered a 

strange and exotic food in Great 
Britain. In fact, the British are so 
unfamiliar with fresh corn that few 
of them have ever eaten it. They 
refer to it as maize, sweet corn or 
Indian corn. 

In season a few green grocers dis- 
play some ears of corn in windows, 
but no one seems interested in buy- 
ing it, except an occasional Amer- 
ican. Usually the green grocer will 
ask how it is prepared, and when 
told it is boiled and then eaten on the 
cob with salt and butter, his expres- 
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sion plainly says, “These crazy Amer- 
icans!” 

The price of corn explains one rea- 
son why it isn’t popular with the 
British. A few weeks ago it sold 
for 40c an ear; it’s now 25c, and at 
the height of the season will go as 
low as 15c an ear. Main reason that 
corn is a stranger to the British is 
that it isn’t grown extensively. 
However, the Innes Horticultural In- 
stitute is experimenting with a spe- 
cial frost resisting maize from the 
mountains of South America and at- 
tempting to produce a seed that will 
survive the rigorous English climate. 

Recently a London paper under- 
took to enlighten its readers as to 
the proper American way to eat corn 
on the cob: “Take the cob in both 
hands and eat the corn as though 
you were playing a mouth organ.” 
The article kept refering to ‘a cob 
of corn” instead of an ear. 


Planting Ceremony 


TS purify their crops from evil in- 
fluence, old Roman _ farmers 
marched about their lands in the lat- 
ter part of May. It was a religious 
procession led by the most valuable 
ox, sheep, and pig on the farm which 
were garlanded with dewy flowers. 
The farmers went singing about the 
land three times, after which the 
songs were hushed and the head of 
the household stepped to the aliar 
and said a prayer to Mars beseech- 
ing the god to keep the crops from 
“disease, desolation, ruin, damage, 
and unseasonable influence.” He 
further requested that the corn, the 
vines, and the plantations increase, 
and prayed for the health of the 
whole household. 


Wheat Country 


The hungry do not cry for bread in 
vain— 

Here is its substance from this hill, 
this plain. 

The golden fountains pour 
streams of wealth 

Like cascades, for man’s strength 
and power and health. 

Although the fields are harvested for 


their 


duty, 

The poets do not cry in vain for 
beauty; 

The gold abundance stretching to the 
sky 

Is beauty for the ever- searching 
eye .. 

Beauty of the wheat the heart re- 
members 

Past winter’s snow and past the dark 
Decembers. 


—Helen Maring. 
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SYMPATHY FOR THE PRESIDENT 


A WEEK ago, to our own astonishment, we found 
ourselves becoming sentimental almost to the 
point of pity when we listened to the words of the 
President of the United States “explaining” his 
change of position in the matter of meat controls 
in direct reversal of his statement of a few weeks 
earlier, in which he emphasized the claim that 
meat was “something I know about.” 

To hear President Truman, so soon after his 
confession of distorting the truth in the disgrace- 
ful Wallace incident, with its inevitable effect of 
lowering the dignity and prestige of America 
among the nations of the earth, again reverse 
himself in a matter of scarcely less importance in 
the minds and to the lives of the people, was in- 
deed an unhappy experience. 

As we listened to his long preliminary state- 
ment, upon the phrasing of which, according to 
authentic reports, many devoted associates of the 
President had worked for days, we felt ourselves 
almost painfully wishing that, despite the further 
harm it would do to the nation and its people, he 
would conclude with the bold declaration that he 
was determined to stick to his policies and con- 
tinue price controls without regard to any further 
ill effects, influence on the approaching election 
or upon the future of his administration or him- 
self. We would then, while condemning his stu- 
pidity, have been forced to admire his courage. 

Of course, no such thing could or did happen. 
After many words seeking to place the blame up- 
on the wicked Congress, controlled by his own 
party, or upon the wicked profiteers — who, in 
the case of meat, are the nation’s producers on the 
farms and ranches and in the feed lots but who, 
obviously, cannot be mentioned in a _ political 
speech—he then displayed his bitterness by vir- 
tually throwing the whole sacred OPA program 
out of the window, going so far as to admit free 
entry of Mexican cattle through long established 
disease safeguards to compete with domestic meat 
production. 

Concluding—and this presumably is where the 
expert speech writers earned their overtime—the 
President threw an essentially political sop to 
members of organized labor by inviting them to 
“come and get it.” Thereafter he quite definitely 
repudiated the fears he so vigorously expressed 
in vetoing the first OPA bill by expressing con- 
fidence that American “teamwork” would over- 
come all difficulties which may be lurking in the 
future and, by going forward together, “win a 
sound and lasting peacetime economy, with high 
production and prosperity such as this nation has 
never known before.” 

This no doubt is true, certainly as true now as 
it was when a few weeks ago he turned back the 
course proposed by Congress, accompanied by def- 
inite assurances of dire disaster to the nation and 
all of its people should that body of representa- 
tives of the people insist upon a course substan- 
tially short of the one which the President, har- 
ried by the demands of partisan politicians and 
overwhelmed by the force of public sentiment, 
now has accepted and for which he predicts suc- 
cess. F 

Some commentator on events last week wrote 
that the President’s virtual abandonment of price 
control meant the end of the New Deal. That 
cannot, of course, be accepted as true, or even 
necessarily prophetic. Yet it does unmistakably 
mark an overwhelming victory for public opinion. 
What Mr. Truman has been seeking to do, follow- 
ing in the path of his distinguished predecessor; 
cannot and never can be done in this country with- 
out absolute seizure of the authority now exer- 
cised by the totalitarian governments elsewhere 
in the world. The people have the final word. 

Yet the change will not come overnight. Too 
many millions of people have been so persuaded to 
look to the government for all things that they 
will not recover overnight their ancient faith in 
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the cardinal virtues of honesty, industry and 
thrift. These, by their own desire for an easy life 
and without understanding of the very basis of 
freedom, have become virtual slaves of paternal- 
istic government. But, to quote the words of the 
immortal Lincoln, spoken at Springfield nearly a 
century ago, “this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free.” In that 
sense, the end of the New Deal, which essential- 
ly means over-all authority exercised by govern- 
ment and willing subservience by the people, IS 


in sight. eee 


PARADOX 


AST Tuesday, on the day following President 
Truman’s order terminating ceilings on meat 
prices, imposed because the commodity was in “in- 
sufficient supply,” Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son made a statement to a press conference in 
Chicago, a part of which, as reported by the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, follows: 


“The secretary said he expected prices to follow 
the pattern of the ceiling holiday last summer, 
when, he said, livestock rose to new highs but 
declined within 40 days to what they had been 
bringing on the black market. 

“While he said getting meat to consumers was 
the primary reason for decontrol, Mr. Anderson 
explained another reason for the move was that 
the number of beef cattle on the ranges and in 
feed lots is dangerously high. 

“Mr. Anderson pointed out that the government 
has been asking for a reduction of cattle popula- 
tion since 1944. On Jan. 1, 1946, there were 40,- 
900,000 beef cattle in the country. Mr. Anderson 
said at the slow rate of slaughter there would have 
been 44,800,000 beef cattle by the end of this 
year, unless action was taken to accelerate mar- 
keting. 

“‘If we ran into a serious drouth such high 
cattle numbers would be rui to ra ‘Ss and 
meat packers,’ he declared.” 


The latter part of this statement is, in quite 
simple and straightforward English, a direct refu- 
tation of all of the premises upon which meat 
price ceilings were reimposed a few weeks ago. 
At that time, meat was officially declared, on the 
authority of Department of Agriculture figures 
and the declaration of the chief of the depart- 
ment, to be “in short supply” and therefore sub- 
ject to price control under the Act of Congress. 
Complying with these figures and with their of- 
ficial certification, meat price ceilings were re- 
stored with the results now known to everyone. 

Comes now the Secretary of Agriculture with 
the specific statements that the government has 
for two years been asking for a reduction in cat- 
tle population, that the slow rate of slaughter 
suggested a further increase of nearly 4,000,000 
head and that the prospective increase threatened, 
in event of drouth, ruinous consequences. 

What sort of perversion of statistics, of jug- 
gling of simple facts, is this? We do not lay this 
charge against Secretary Anderson, who is mere- 
ly a cog in the vast machine of bureaucracy and 
who quite obviously has had to yield his private 
opinions and judgment to those of his superiors, 
influenced, in their turn, by the exponents of the 
mischievous theory — recently exploded by the 
President himself—that all things are within the 
province of government authority, no matter up- 
on what faulty premises they are based or their 
effect upon the whole people. Secretary Ander- 
son merely gave one interpretation of the situa- 
tion when called upon to do so under one set of 
circumstances and one plan of operation, and a 
wholly different interpretation when the way was 
cleared for him to do so. 
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This, of course, is not government of the kind 
which commands the respect and loyalty of the 
people. Nevertheless, it is what we have had for 
a very long time, but from which, if recent signs 
of a near breakdown in the autocratic powers of 
bureaucracy continue we have hope of securing 


at least partial relief. 
e@e°@ 


ANOTHER “IMPRACTICABILITY” 


— most significant paragraph in the Presi- 
dent’s long explanation of the administration’s 
yielding to popular clamor against meat control 
was his statement that “long and serious consid- 
eration” had been given to the proposal to “go out 
onto the farms and.ranges and seize cattle for 
slaughter” and that it had been abandoned only 
because it would “be wholly impracticable because 
the cattle are spread through all parts of the 
country.” 

Surely it is fair to assume that at all of the 
cabinet councils and political huddles which pre- 
ceded the President’s declaration, there must have 
been at least one American citizen present to 
point out that, in addition to being “impracti- 
cable,” such a seizure would constitute a viola- 
tion of the most fundamental right of every 
citizen, not only as spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion but as it lives in the faith and trust of every 
right thinking American in the future of the na- 
tion and the security of its people. 

It is entirely probable that, had the seizure 
scheme been adopted, resourceful new deal law- 
yers might have devised quasilegal procedures 
whereby the executive war powers might have 
been stretched to accomplish the objective. But 
what then would happen, assuming that the farm- 
ers and ranchers would reply, “Come and get 
’em?” Would the next step be a visit from the 
United States marshal? 

Our own guess is that in the imperial state 
of Texas there still are farmers and ranchers who 
used to know exactly how to handle cattle “rus- 
tlers” engaged in enterprise for their own gain 
and whose memories and lethal equipment would 
alike be stirred to action to repel raids by public 
“rustlers” though they be armed with artillery 
and the writs to which we milder folk in the 
cities have so long been accustomed. 


JUST WONDERING 
APTAIN WILLIAM SALLSTEN, master of 
the Isthmian Steamship Co. freighter Mem- 
phis City, and Mrs. Sallsten, recently returned 
from a cargo-carrying trip to Egypt and India 
and have commented to the Houston Chronicle on 
some puzzling incidents connected with the world 
food shortages as revealed to them on their 

journeys to the Far East. 

Among the facts noted by them was the quan- 
tities of wheat reported rotting in dockside ware- 
houses in India simply because the natives, ac- 
customed to the age-old diet of rice, would not 
touch it even though they might be starving. In- 
credible, perhaps, but that is the story told by the 
informed Sallstens. 

Another thing that puzzled these world wide 
travellers was that last year they saw, in Manila, 
warehouses a mile long stuffed with wheat and 
flour, with the roofs of the buildings leaking so that 
the flour was seeping out and, said Captain Sall- 
sten, “it was all over the streets and when you 
walked by it was like walking on dough.’ Not 
too accurate, perhaps, but it is testimony reflect- 
ed through the eyes of intelligent people. 

In the face of similar evidences of official stu- 
pidity here in our own land, is there any reason 
why we should doubt the stories that reach us 
occasionally from the far places of earth tending 
to show that the American people have long been 
and still are being unmercifully cheated in their 
self denial through the years? 
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Where there is an 


INVENTORY 
there is a PRICE RISK 


RE you carrying a heavy commodity in- 
A ventory ? If so, you may want to consider 
the advisability of hedging now—for every 
commodity inventory today carries with it the 
risk of capital loss should prices suddenly 
weaken. Sharp price declines followed World 
War I and the history of commodity prices in- 
dicates that substantial fluctuations in the 
market may be expected. 

If you should care to consult with us con- 
cerning your inventory problem, we will be 
glad to have you write or call at any one of 
our 91 offices. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 90 Cities 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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to get a high price for food to the 
producer, while making a low price 
to the consumer. <A _ subsidy was 
paid, which only confused the public 
about the natural cost of producing 
food. 

How do subsidies disguise the cost 
of living to the man on the street? 


Costs Disguised 


How many people realize that, 
based on the store price, the total 
cost to the taxpayer in the form of 
subsidies has been in the case of 
coffee 3c lb, bread 1c per loaf, sugar 
2c lb, pork 6c lb, milk 1c qt. 

In some late public testimony 
about price controls there was re- 
peated testimony that _ subsidies 
should be continued so that the food 
costs of all consumers would be paid 
in important part by “those more 
able to pay,” meaning those paying 
most of the taxes. The idea, carried 
to its fullest conclusion, would be 
that a man of incompetence, or one 
unwilling to work, should have a de- 
sirable standard of living guaranteed 
to him by those able and willing to 
work. 

This idea was tried out in Marxist 
Russia, whose early slogan was “each 
according to his needs.” But that 
was too sloppy an idea for even the 
Communists, and they changed it to 
read “each according to his desserts.” 
And today, you either produce and 
make good in Russia or they throw 
the whole book of dictatorship at 
you. 

The grain trade, once it made up 
its mind that ceilings were detrimen- 
tal to their country, the public and 
our own trade, which sentiment crys- 
talized about last February, engaged 
in a militant and aggressive cam- 
paign through legislative channels 
and later in masterful presentation 
before the Decontrol Board. Your 
association, through Mr. Bowden and 
his staff and: the officers, played a 
prominent part in the results, which 
you well know. 

I was interested in listening to 
Chairman Roy L. Thompson of the 
Price Decontrol Board, on the radio 
the night the results were announced 
and made known. He made a fine 
address, and it was heartening to 
know that the decisions had been 
arrived at based on facts, and with- 
out bias, as far as grains were con- 
cerned. 

One significant thing Chairman 
Thompson said was that the Decon- 
trol Board had rapidly come to real- 
ize that our economy was so inter- 
related that it made it difficult and 
virtually impossible to deal with any 
one certain commodity independent 
of the others. 

We in the grain trade have long 
realized this inter-relationship as be- 
tween all grains, livestock, poultry 
and in fact all farm and food prod- 
ucts. 

Witness the black market in corn 
because of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration’s ridiculous pricing of same. 


Co-operative Tax Exemptions 


This national association has fre- 
quently spoken in opposition to a 
system of taxation which is openly 
and flagrantly favorable to co-opera- 
tives. Our members have tried to 
assure the public and the co-opera- 
tives that we do not seek a punitive 
measure against co-operatives as 
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such; that all we wish and ask is 
equality of treatment in a nation 
whose Constitution tried to assure 
equality of opportunity. There was 
an effort in the last months of the 
seventy-ninth Congress to get this 
subject considered, and although the 
justice of the bequest was recognized 
it did not seem politically expedient 
to take it up at that time. 

We are now asking that the new 
Congress in 1947 consider this whole 
subject and balance the tax load so 
that our competitive position is equal. 
I hope the members of this national 
association, at this convention, again 
will state their definite policy on 
equality of taxation as between pri- 
vate business and the co-operatives, 

What is ahead of the grain and 
feed trades? What does the future 
hold in store? These are some of the 
important things. 


Better Farming 


First of all, I am optimistic for a 
certain reason. We are dependent 
on farmers’ crops. The handling and 
processing of them. Can we expect 
more certain yields and crops? I 
say definitely yes. 

Let’s take a look! Our Department 
of Agriculture estimated recenily 
that our better yields and crops in 
the last five years was due more to 
better and improved farming prac- 
tices than to weather. 

Think of (1) Thatcher wheat and 
the rust resistant varieties, (2) hy- 
brid corn, (3) treatment for smut, 
(4) irrigation contour and strip farm- 
ing practices, (5) fertilization of 
crops, (6) new products to destroy 
weeds in crops and (7) mechaniza- 
tion. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson points out in the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

“The farmer of today is power- 
minded, owning nearly 2,000,000 trac- 
tors as compared to 85,000 in 1918— 
and he wants many more. His pro- 
duction per worker is twice what it 
was in 1910, three fourths more than 
in World War I and over two fifths 
more than in 1935-39.” 

These are just a few of the better- 
ments. The grain and feed trade 
has had a lot to do in working with 
farmer customers, agricultural col- 
leges and such like in bringing these 
things to pass. 


New Uses of Grains 


It seems to many of us that our 
lawmakers, and to that same extent 
our farm leaders, have put their em- 
phasis on a price-by-law rather than 
upon a price-by-demand. We believe 
that wheat can be used in much 
greater quantity than in normal pre- 
war years, if we make a better diet 
available in America to the Jower in- 
come groups, and if we will develop 
grain-using industries. Both are pos- 
sible, and both have been proposed. 

One of the facts of this past war 
was the percentage of our young men 
rejected by the Army because of 
prewar years of faulty nutrition. 
Surely a nation with a surplus of 
foodstuffs cannot afford to allow any 
portion of its employed and employ- 
able population to work on a sub- 
standard diet. Nor can we afford 
to rear children without adequate 
diets. 

Availability of a satisfactory diet 
to many low income groups would 
stimulate use of farm products. In 
the end, industry must provide em- 
ployment at wages sufficient to allow 
these groups to purchase their own 
adequate foods, but for a time gov- 
ernment might better subsidize these 
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LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 





=" Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUH SAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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satisfactory diets than to subsidize 
an artificial price economy. 

Professor Babcock of Cornell has 
written many interesting articles of 
late concerning possibilities of better 
diets and increased uses of farm 
products, including grains. One of 
his claims is that these food prod- 
ucts must be made attractive to 
the consumer, and he contends that 
there is a tremendous field for ex- 
pansion. 

And industry, we have come to 
learn, can use our grains. From 
grains we can make automobile fuel, 
automobile tires, plastics, medicinals, 
dry ice and a long list of products 
that will be more widely used in a 
modern world. Right now the use 
of grains for industrial products 
seems to revolve around the price 
factor, but our chemists have only 
begun to discover uses for our farm 
products in industry, and the next 
generation will marvel at how little 
we know of their potential use. Oil 
and metals from the ground are 
mined, and are exhaustible. Starch 
from grain is inexhaustible. 


NGTC Committee 


The National Grain Trade Council 
has a committee headed by one of 
your directors—John McCaull—whose 
job it is to study and help promote 
these new uses. ; 

Let us therefore keep in mind that 
much farm legislation has been 
based upon the fact of recurrent sur- 
pluses in certain crops, notably wheat 
and cotton. The talk of, and fear 
of, these surpluses has led too many 
of us to believe that America pro- 
duces food in extravagant surplus 
normally. But for the past 10 years 
before the war our nation was on a 
net import basis as to all agricul- 
tural products; we really need more 
total food production if our low in- 
come groups are to be better fed, 
or else more imports. In the in- 
stance of wheat, there is undoubt- 
edly a surplus of this crop in many 
years, to make it a recurrent sur- 
plus in our estimates. But many 
acres now in wheat can be planted to 
other crops which are: produced be- 
low national demand. Adjustment 
of production is more important in 
the farm relief scheme that is an 
artificial “relief” itself. 

Our government has provided $2,- 
000,000,000 for supporting farm prices 
for two years ahead. For supporting 
an artificial.economy. How much 
that $2,000,000,000 could do if it were 
directed at increasing the demand 
for agricultural commodities, better 
food for more people, wider use of 
farm products in industry. 

For the short run, let’s examine 
the return to world prices for grains, 
with the government’s pledge up- 
held by supplementary payments. 
Then for the long run, let us look 
more toward demand than to the 
maintenance of an artificial economy, 
which in the end must break down 
and hurt the nation. 


Legislative Action 


Many, really most of our problems 
stem from national legislation de- 
signed to help some other group. The 
first cure for this situation is, as it 
always has been, to elect to Con- 
gress men better acquainted with 
the essentials of our republican form 
of government. As long as partisan 
groups opposed to business actively 
organize in the political field, there 
must be counter-organization. This, 
I repeat, starts in the field, in your 
home community. 

Either you men in business must 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Karsas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * * ” 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








British Milling Industry Requests 
End to Bread Rationing, Dark Flour 


London, Eng.—Following the an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Food 
of a reduction of the flour extrac- 
tion from 90 to 85% as from Sept. 
25, the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers issued an offi- 
cial statement welcoming the change 
but pointing out the immediate dif- 
ficulties and advantages. It also 
called for an early withdrawal of 
bread rationing and a further reduc- 
tion of the flour extraction. The text 
of the statement is as follows: 

“The reduction in the extraction 
rate is welcomed by the milling in- 
dustry as being in the interest of the 
nation. It will mean, in time, a 
somewhat whiter and more palatable 
loaf and one which will keep better.” 

“These improvements, however, will 
not be as striking as otherwise they 
might have been, because coincident 
with the reduction in extraction, mill- 
ers will be obliged to use a fairly high 
proportion of new English wheat 


which can scarcely be expected, as 
a result of the unfortunate harvest, 
to be in the best of condition. There 
are bound to be local variations, but 
generally speaking millers are hold- 
ing normal stocks of 90% extraction 
flour, and these, together with bak- 
ers’ stocks, will have to be eaten 
down, so that there will be some 
time lag before the new flour actual- 
ly reaches the public. 

“The reduction will make available 
approximately 300,000 tons more of 
animal feedingstuffs per year, which 
expressed in terms of milk will be 
150,000,000 gallons or in terms of 
eggs, 72,000,000 dozen, or in terms 
of bacon, pork, fat, etc., 50,000 tons. 

“The industry now hopes that the 
government will give earnest consid- 
eration to the early cessation of 
bread rationing and to further reduc- 
tions in the extraction rate, which 
would greatly benefit our bread, our 
diet generally and agriculture alike.” 





<> 


been contacting various government 
and business interests in connection 
with the society’s activities. Com- 
menting on the wheat agreement be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain, they 
stated that the news had been re- 
ceived very favorably in the United 
Kingdom, and strongly maintained 
that the government of Great Britain 
will readily consider the part Canada 
has played in supplying foodstuffs 
when future prices are to be con- 
sidered. 


Vancouver Exports of 


Grain Slowed by 
Railroad Shortages 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export grain 
shipments through this port in the 
current crop year will be limited to 
80,000,000 bus, a drop of some 20,- 
000,000 bus from the estimate made 
at the start of the season by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

The reduced movement is entirely 
due to the inability of the railways 
to secure sufficient boxcars to han- 
dle the wheat from the prairies. In 
a statement here last week, N. B. 
Walton, executive vice president of 
the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, said that the railways 
would provide sufficient cars this 
season for the 80,000,000-bu move- 
ment and are now transferring a sub- 
stantial number of cars to western 
Canada for this purpose. 

Due to the fact that Vancouver 
elevators will store only 19,000,000 
bus, it is necessary that the railways 
keep a continuous flow of grain mov- 
ing to keep the houses full, but so 
far this year grain receipts have 
been woefully small and current 
stocks are just over 2,000,000 bus. 

Export shipments from the port 
to Sept. 30 were only 4,055,057 bus, 
against 6,275,668 in the same period 
last season. Clearances in September 
were 1,936,606 bus for the United 
Kingdom and Continent and 342,979 
bus to India. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIRECTORS VISIT CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—John Stirling, 
Barrhead, Scotland, and William Fer- 
guson, Glasgow, directors of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd., were in Winnipeg last 
week. They have been touring Can- 
ada and the United States, and have 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO HAVE LITTLE 
WHEAT ABOVE U. K. NEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—A press dispatch 
from Ottawa states unofficially that 
sales discussions with traditional buy- 
ers of Canadian wheat, other than 
Britain, are expected to take place 
soon, but the quantities Canada will 
be able to supply likely will be small, 
despite this year’s good crop. Esti- 
mates place the harvest at around 
440,000,000 bus, but not all of this 
will be No. 1 wheat and not all will 
be usable for human consumption. 

Canada ended the crop year with 
a carry-over of 70,000,000 bus, one 
of the lowest on record. The new 
crop plus the carry-over brings the 
total wheat supply to about 510,000,- 
000 bus, but from this will have to 
be deducted 175,000,000 for domestic 
consumption and another 85,000,000 as 
a safe margin for the 1946-47 carry- 
over. That will leave some 260,000,- 
000 bus available for outside cus- 
tomers. 

Through the wheat agreement, 
Britain will take 160,000,000 bus, 
leaving possibly 100,000,000 bus. How- 
ever, Canada has other flour commit- 
ments, totaling around 50,000,000 
bus, so that about 40,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 bus will be all that will be 
left for shipment to other countries. 











Official sources say Canada has 
been under considerable pressure to 
supply more wheat for food-short 
countries because of an impression 
that her bumper crop gives her more 
wheat for export. Actually, however, 
she may end up by shipping less than 
last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT OATS EMBARGOED 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the Cana- 
dian grain trade that the railways 
have been requested to embargo 
until further notice the shipment of 
export oats or barley to eastern 
Canada from either Fort William- 
Port Arthur or east thereof. Ship- 
ments to complete export permits 
which are presently outstanding 
will, upon application to the board, 
be exempted from this embargo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION IN NOVEMBER 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Independent Master Bak- 
ers Association of Ontario will be 
held in the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, Nov. 4-6. Registration will 
commence at 5 p.m., Nov. 4, and will 
continue the next morning. A din- 
ner will be held on the first evening 
after which the annual financial and 
progress report will be submitted. 
This will be followed by election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

While the program is not yet fully 
arranged the most up-to-date infor- 
mation on such subjects as shorten- 
ing, sugar, bread and bakery prod- 
ucts generally, labor legislation, etc., 
will be provided. Addresses will be 
delivered by speakers with thorough 
knowledge of bakery and allied sub- 
jects. A dance will be held on the 
evening of the second day and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
are putting on their famous early 
bird’s breakfast with floor show. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR LEASES EXPIRE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Two grain eleva- 
tors here, capable of storing 3,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, are idle and empty 
today as a result of failure of grain 
firms to obtain new leases on them 
from the federal government. One 
is the Alberta Wheat Pool No. 2 ele- 
vator at Ballatyne Pier, which has 
been under lease from the National 
Harbors Board since 1927. The other 
is No. 1 elevator at Lapointe Pier, 
which Pacific Elevators, Ltd., leased 
for four years from the board. Lease 
on the former plant has just expired 
while the latter lease ran out July 31. 























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT WALLACE CHOSEN 
BY PROVENDER MILLERS 





London, Eng.—Robert Wallace was 
elected president of the Provender 
Millers’ Association (North Western 
area) at the 10th annual general 
meeting held in Liverpool, Sept. 16. 
Other newly elected officers include 
Ainslie D. Fairclough, vice president, 


-5,246,000 last year. 
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and W. C. Tedd, honorary secretary, 

Mr. Wallace is managing director 
of White,:-Tompkins & Courage, Ltd., 
London, Liverpool and Belfast; vice 
president of the Oatmeal Millers’ As- 
sociation of England and Wales, and 
vice chairman of the Cereal Trade 
Section, Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Fairclough is president of the 
Oatmeal Millers’ Association; man- 
aging director of James Fairclough 
& Sons, Ltd., Warrington, Lancashire, 
and chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Provender Millers of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. The 
matters discussed at the conference 
were not made public. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Board Announces 
November Flour 
Authorizations 


Winnipeg, Man.—In instructions to 
all mills, the Canadian Wheat Board 
has advised that export flour sales 
may now be made to the following 
countries for shipment from the mill 
by Nov. 30, 1946: 

Aden, Belgian Congo, Belgium, 
Brazil, British East Africa, British 
South Africa (ships’ stores only), 
British West Africa, British West 
Indies, Canary Islands, Ceylon, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Dutch East Indies, Dutch 
Guiana, Dutch West Indies, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Eire, Finland, France, French 
Guiana, French West Africa, French 
West Indies, Greece, Greenland, Guat- 
emala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, In- 
dia, Italy, Liberia, Macao, Madeira- 
Azores, Mexico, Netherlands, : New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, 
Philippine Islands, Poland, Portugal, 
Portuguese Africa, Republic of Pan- 
ama, St. Pierre Miquelon, Salvador, 
Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Syria, UNRRA, Venezuela, 
Virgin Islands. 

The board also advises that author- 
ity has been obtained for transship- 
ment of flour through Hong Kong. 
However, when reporting flour sales 
that will be transshipped through 
that port, the board requests that the 
ultimate destination of the flour be 
furnished. 

All offers must be made subject to 
confirmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the quantity of flour to 
any destination may be eliminated by 
the board. It was also announced 
that the above list may be modified 
at any time. 

Export permits are still. required 
for all export flour shipments, and 
the following information is to be 
typed on the application: 

(1) Name of mill that grinds the 
flour. 

(2) Date the wheat was converted 
to the export price with the board. 

(3) Sale price f.a.s. seaboard Joad- 
ing port. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUCKWHEAT CROP SMALLER 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics in its first field 
crop estimate reports production of 
buckwheat for all Canada this sea- 
son as 4,534,000 bus, compared with 
Ontario and 
Quebec ~produce most of the buck- 
wheat. None at all is grown in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The output of mixed 
grains for all Canada this year is 
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HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker’’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD - High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 

Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring, wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















ma? ALD | f AF 

~ DLANUOTUTWIY WILLD 

Sane WEN EL OURS 
CRITIC FEEDS 

i Onn Oe Gan ay Qe a ee ot 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


SOFT WHEAT 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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shown at 54,646,000 bus, as against 
46,927,000 in 1944-45. Of this year’s 
crop Ontario produced 42,381,000 
bus. The output of fodder corn 
amounts to 3,723,000 bus compared 
with 3,637,000 a year ago and of 
alfalfa 3,263,000 bus as _ against 
3,880,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Annual Meeting of 
Maple Leaf Firm 
Held in Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meet- 
ing of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was held in Toronto on Oct. 8. K. 
F. Wadsworth, vice president and 
general manager, advised that the 
nearby outlook is encouraging but 
the time may not be too distant 
when present favorable war-born and 
postwar trading conditions will dis- 
appear and the situation of prewar 
years will return. Steps are being 
taken to meet such changes as they 
arise, he said. 

A postwar program is underway 
and during the past fiscal year a 
start was made on the erection of a 
new cereal plant at West Toronto 
and a new feed plant at Port Col- 
borne, Ont. These plants are not 
yet completed but partial operations 
have commenced in the former. Fur- 
ther plant improvement .and additions 
are contemplated. 

Operating conditions, while im- 
proved, are far from stable and ev- 
ery effort is made to ensure quality 
and service, Mr. Wadsworth noted. 
Labor and management relations are 
excellent and employees are working 
efficiently, he said. 

P. G. Kingsborough was elected a 
director in place of C. E. Seward, 
who has retired. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NATIONAL MILLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
MEETING IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of the Canadian National Millers As- 
sociation was held in Toronto on 
Oct. 9. Heads of most of the larger 
milling companies were in attendance. 

Business was of a routine nature 
and matters affecting the general 
welfare of the industry were dis- 
cussed. 

G. A. Morris, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., was elect- 
ed chairman of the association for 
the ensuing year, and R. R. Faryon, 
president and general manager of 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was named vice chairman. 

The retiring chairman was D. A. 
Campbell, president and managing 
director of St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. L. SAUNDERS NAMED 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange Clear- 
ing Association, at its 42nd annual 
meeting here recently, elected H. L. 
Saunders, president, with C. E. Eg- 
gleston, vice president, and W. J. 
Dowler, honorary secretary - treas- 
urer. 

F. L. M. Arnold was named direc- 
tor, filling a vacancy on the board 
of directors, caused by the death of 
the late C. C. Fields. Other direc- 
tors are: S. T. Smith, W. J. Dowler, 
C. E. Eggleston, J. B. Richardson, 
H. Tooley, W. Pope, H. L. Saunders 
and W. J. T. Kerr. N. Suarez was 
appointed acting manager. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











































For Ninety Years 






“EAGLE MILL’ FLOURS 


have occupied a prominent 
place in the quality baker’s 
supply list. 











The return of regular grades 
finds DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GOLD COIN brands 
and quality in greater favor 
than ever before. 
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1856-1946 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 

















Sound Economics 





(Continued from page 27) 


be active for political candidates 
whose policies you approve, or you 
should not sit back and complain be- 
cause other candidates are elected 
against you. Over hundreds of years 
the history of English speaking peo- 
ple has been the history of a strug- 
gle against the powers of centralized 
government. The Constitution of this 
republic was not satisfactory to our 
people until it carried the first 10 
amendments, the Bill of Rights which 
outlines these freedoms for which we 
struggled for generations. These 
rights will not be taken from you 
except by your permission, and they 
cannot be taken from you if you are 
as willing to fight for them as your 
fathers generations ago were willing 
to fight to assure them. 

Our capital city, Washington, is a 
world capital, full of the stresses and 
strains of politics in a confused 
world. Even the best men you send 
there are under the influence of 
scores of logical presentations by 
pressure groups. Here again it is 
your job to maintain contact with 
your members of Congress, not in 
nagging them with short pleadings 
on controversial subjects, but in pre- 
senting to them studied analyses of 
proposed legislation, and the effect 
you believe that legislation would 
have on congressmen’s home state or 
community. 

But, you say, you do not have the 
information at hand for a careful 
analysis of a proposed law; how can 
you comment on a complicated pro- 
posal which comes in legal language 
which you cannot understand? 

There is where we think the na- 
tional association has been serving 
you well, and can serve you even bet- 
ter in the future. Every bill of im- 
portance to your trade has been dis- 
cussed with you in our news letters. 
Some (those which seemed likely to 
pass the Congress) have been dis- 
cussed in detail often; some others, 
which we thought not likely to pass, 
probably were given only passing 
mention. You are generally acquaint- 
ed with the problems in the price 
control bill recently passed, with the 
bill changing the terms of the rail- 
road retirement act, of attempts to 
change the minimum wage law, the 
proposals of the so-called Gwynne 
Bill and others of similar importance 
to us. 

Advice Given 


You have been advised of the re- 
peated activity of our national asso- 
ciation in regard to these bills, and 
many of you have been so well ac- 
quainted with the policies at stake 
that you have been in contact with 
your members of Congress to give 
your honest comment to them. In 
your name we have testified before 
congressional committees on these 
bills. In brief, the national associa- 
tion has kept the trade informed on 
important legislation, and has sup- 
plemented information with direct ac- 
tion through the association itself 
and its co-operating members. 

Right here let me say a word in 
praise of the work the secretaries of 
our affiliated associations have done. 
Working with and through their of- 
ficers, they have brought before Con- 
gress a complete picture of the ef- 
fects of proposed legislation, and 
often their comment has been of tell- 
ing effect. 

We have done our best on the job 
of national legislation. Much more 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











The Standard Others” 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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remains to be done as we have the 
staff and the funds to do it. There 
still is the problem of government in 
business as a principal job ahead. 
We know there will be further legis- 
lation in the next Congress that will 
demand much of our time and effort. 
As we give you the analysis of these 
bills we can only hope that you all 
exercise your rights of citizenship, 
and express to your members of Con- 
gress your firm conviction on these 
bills. 
Trade Changes 


In summary, I have tried to point 
to the present problem of the trade, 
and toward the interesting develop- 
ments that we can see ahead. When 
a business man becomes afraid of 
the future, he is afraid of the politi- 
cal possibilities, and is not afraid of 
evolution in the trade itself. Our 
trade has been changing. Today we 
moved a bushel of wheat from Mont- 
real in Canada to Liverpool in Eng- 
land with less man hours of labor 
than they used in moving the same 
bushel of wheat from Versailles to 
Paris, inside France, less than 200 
years ago. The trade does change, 
and it does improve with the years. 
There can be nothing static in our 
industry. 

We are faced every day with the 
necessity of better distribution at 
lower cost, and if we ignore the ne- 
cessity then others will slowly dis- 
place us. These natural changes in 
the trade are healthy. 

The political changes too often 
come from political rather than eco- 
nomic necessity, and can be bad. 
But even here we have the recourse 
of our own willingness to fight in 
the political arena if necessary. If 
we are united in action we can meet 
even this threat without too much 
anxiety. 

Therefore, I urge upon this old and 
nationally important group the ac- 
ceptance of the continuing fight of 
sound economics against political ex- 
pediency. I urge you to work to- 
gether for a common good that can 
only result in individual good to each 
of you who is deserving. And final- 
ly, I urge that between you and 
your patrons there be built up an 
integrity of dealing, a consciousness 
of social obligation, until our people 
turn away from the promises of false 
Utopias to depend upon the proven 
benefits of sane business under a 
sane capitalistic system. 
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that gives smooth, 


growing area in Kansas. 
You'll like it. 


“BEST YET” 


Milled only with the single thought of provid- 


ing the baker with a uniform dependable flour 


trouble - free production. 


Produced from superior wheats from the finest 


Try BEST YET. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 





EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4 WITH 


Ss DO M 
RR 


FLOU 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








| FLOUR BRANDS | 


L 








The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
Notice of opposition. 


CRAFTSMAN—William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 11, 1920. 

GOLDEN EAGLE—Rodney Milling Co., 
doing business as The Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co; wheat flour. Use 
Claimed since April 12, 1905. 

CRUZAZUL—The Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
March 11, 1942. 

GEORGIE PORGIE—R. F. Willey, doing 
business as Georgie Porgie Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
Claimed ,since Aug. 20, 1928. 

NOVIA—Standard Milling Co., New York, 
‘.. Y¥., assignor to Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Nov. 21, 1945. 

A-M—Centennial Flouriing Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash; breakfast cereals. Use claimed 
Since July 23, 1945. 

WINGOLD—Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 


Nona, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
Since Jan. 1, 1931, and since Feb. 18, 1899, 
as to word “Wingold”’ in other forms and 


associations. 

EMERGENCY — Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky; bakers’ bread flour, pastry 
maker flour and bakers’ cake flour. Use 
Claimed since March 5, 1946. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=——__ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Milis At 


RYE 
FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


Flour merchandising is rapidly get- 
ting back to normal conditions again 


. . . and wise flour distributors are 


building their business carefully on 


top-notch quality brands. That’s 
why so many are concentrating on 
SNOBUDDY — a superior flour 
backed by strong merchandising 
assistance 


—_ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 100% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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liffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








“WHEN WE’RE FREE MEN 
AGAIN.”—Several phrases—some sig- 
nificant and symptomatic, some new, 
some cliche—filled the air at the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Association in Chicago. It 
was clear that there was a great 
yearning to be released from gov- 
ernnment controls—‘“to be free men 
again.” And baking didn’t suffer 
much from wartime and _post- 
war regulations, either—that is, 
there was, on the whole, no serious 
irritation of the pocket nerve. The 
industry’s pain and suffering came 
from the sense of bondage that all 
free enterprise feels under bureau- 
cratic fetters, and the frustration 
that arises from not being able to 
credit good business to good man- 








agement, with no share in it pre- 
empted by the all-wise in Washing- 
ton. 


@ The trade press . . the trade 
press . . . the trade press.—This was 
another iteration and reiteration, all 
of it commendatory, though maybe 
it’s not modest to mention this. There 
was certainly a sound of sincerity in 
the utterances, too, and no doubt the 
matter can safely rest there. 


@ Reporters of what was said and 
done at the convention may be ex- 
pected to give the gist of it in other 
columns, but lest some of the phrase- 
making may have escaped them, here 
are a few more of the words and sen- 
tences that stood out in convention 
palaver, bold as italics and emphatic 
as capital letters: 

Tell the people the facts—silence 
is dangerous. 

Tell who you are as well as what 
you make. 

Question: What’s worse than a 
storeful of customers and not enough 
baked goods to go around? Answer: 
A store full of goods and no custom- 
ers. 

No more volume on a silver plat- 
ter—you’ll have to create it now. 

SELL OR SINK. 

We've lost four years of sales 
training. 

We used to teach salesmen mathe- 
matics—until some of them began 
adding the date to the total sales. 

Quality—quality—quality. 

No matter how clean our plants 
are, the public doesn’t yet know it, 
or think it. 

We've forgotten how to work. 

“I don’t give a damn who buys 
these cakes—I don’t eat ’em.”—(An 





By Carroll K. Michener — 


employee reaction of the kind that 
must be remedied.) 

Better employer-employee _rela- 
tions (“we must be more humane”). 

Cater to the customer. 

We’re going to tell the housewife 


she doesn’t have to turn to the mix- » 


ing bowl to get the kind of cake she 
hears about on the kitchen-hour radio 
broadcasts. 

We're going to leave out a lot of 
things the housewife never wanted 
but had to pay for—stales, racks, etc. 

There used to be too much on the 
outside of the package. 

The housewife puts affection in 
the cakes she bakes. 

The more bread, 
there'll be. 

Consultation and explanation— 
(personnel administration summed 
up in two words). 

Competitive industries took meat 
off the American breakfast table, and 
industrial advertising of meat is try- 
ing to put it back there. 

Difficulties are opportunities in 
overalls. 

Keep it simple—(your advertis- 
ing). 

Social acceptance—(one great ad- 
vantage of baked goods). 

Concept—(an ingredient of good- 
ness). 

The housewife can’t make a radio, 
but she can make bread. 

It’s a dog-eat-dog business—(what 
the banker thinks of baking). 

Whatever you claim can be dis- 
counted—(appropos of phoney ad- 
vertising). 

“For every dark day you’ve known 
in the past few. years you have laid 
the foundations for two sunny ones.” 
—(Fred L. Cobb in his valedictory 
address). 

THIS is the land of pie and plenty. 

The American way is pie and cake 
every day. 

PLAN FOR PROGRESS! 


the more cake 





@ Proud bakers.—It’s a great indus- 
try and bakers are proud to be in 
it. No inferiority complex was vis- 
ible or audible at the great “Plan 
for Progress” convention. And what 
better platform could there be for 
jumping off on a powerful public 
relations program? 

A vein of sentiment ran through 
the convention utterances. Bread is 
one of the profundities of life—it is 
body and spirit. And bakers feel 
this. One of their elder statesmen 
spoke of it (Henry Hohengarten of 
St. Louis, who was president of 
ABA’s predecessor, the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, in 1912- 
1913). “We used to bow our heads 








when we confessed to being bakers,” 
he recalled. “Now we lift them up.” 

There was sentiment of the canned 
variety, too, in the opening moments 
of the convention—Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s morning prayer, beauti- 
fully read by a professional emotion- 
alist, as well as the poetic vision of 
peace immortalized by Joyce Kilmer. 





And taps for those fallen in war. 
The national anthem (played, not 
sung—for how can it be sung with- 
out sopranos?) afforded another con- 
templative and keynoting moment, 
and was something more than a 
morning exercise. 

The convention, in fact, was admir- 
ably stage-managed all through as 
what affair isn’t if Mr. Cobb has 
anything to do with it? 

“The convention will be in order!” 

And so it was. 


Miscellaneous but significant re- 
cordings from the Chicago bakers’ 
convention: 

The average human stomach holds 
40 ounces. 

Plenty of competition for this 
space is in sight. 

America’s capacity to produce 
foodstuffs has increased tremendous- 
ly during the war years (examples, 
bakery goods 59.6%, canned meats 
400%, canned fruit juice 400%, many 
others from 26 to 135%). 

In 1939, 32c out of every consumer 
dollar in the United States was spent 
for automobiles, gas, lumber, build- 
ing, furniture, household -goods, 
radios, etc. In 1944 this figure 
dropped to 18c. (There’s money 
available for food, apparently.) 

“A public relations program for 
the industry can’t, and shouldn’t, re- 
lieve bakers from the necessity of 
carrying on their own individual ad- 
vertising efforts.” 

In 1940,-15 industries spent $400,- 
000 on joint promotion; in 1945, 40 
industries spent $12,000,000. 

In 1939, U. S. bakery dollar sales 
were $1,764,722,500; in 1945, $2,250,- 
000,000 (an ABA estimate). 

Less than 5% of 4,199 women told 
Paul Stewart & Associates in 1943 
that they liked bread for such rea- 
sons as quality, wholesomeness, 
healthfulness, food value, variety or 
economy. These same women rated 
bread fourth among foods important 
in the diet of adults, seventh for 
children. 

Of 1,492 persons interviewed by 
the Council on Candy in 1944, 48.2% 
said they ate more pie than was 
good for them, 43.7% ate too much 
cake; only 5% put pies and pastries 
among the most nourishing of foods, 
and for cake the percentage was 2; 
49.5% ° elected pies and pastries as 
among the most fattening foods, and 
13.8% chose cake for that dubious 
honor; 74.7% said pies and pastries 
were hardest to digest, 9 said this 
of cake. A dismal digest. 
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BRITAIN AS A WHEAT SCALPER. 
—A lot of people have wanted to 
know whether Great Britain is re- 
selling to other countries Canadian 
wheat which Britain purchases from 
Canada at $1.55, basis 1 Northern 
Fort William, and who receives the 
profits on such re-sales. Major H. 
G. L. Strange, director of research 
for the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, makes this answer: 

“The British government does not 
divulge this information. Britain has 
the right under the Wheat Agree- 
ment to re-sell Canadian wheat that 
she buys at $1.55 at any price she 
can secure, and anywhere she pleases. 
When she re-sells, Britain keeps the 
profit. It would seem incredible that 
countries like South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, Denmark, Hol- 
land and others that want Canadian 
wheat should pay Canada $2.18—the 
official Board price—when Britain 
will have a surplus of Canadiin 
wheat and can sell it at a cheaper 
price than $2.18 and make a proiit 
for herself. 

“The British government did an- 
nounce in August that it intended to 
re-sell some of this wheat to Ger- 
many. It also seems amazing to 
think that Germany, our late enemy, 
can have wheat supplied to her at 
$1.55, and that countries which were 
our allies in the war, and as close 
as Newfoundland, would be expect- 
ed to pay $2.18. 

“In any way we look at it our 
prairie farmers are losing 63c bu on 


‘ all the wheat we sell to Britain, 


and on all that Britain re-sells to 
Germany and others.” 

And, it should be noted, a new 
monkey wrench is added to the many 
others that long have been wreck- 
ing international trade. 


Commenting on the boxcar sho:t- 
age and its unfortunate impacts upon 
the wheat farmer, GTA Digest, or- 
gan of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, remarks: “Some 
of you farmers had better take warn- 
ing and chain down the old granary 
or machine shed or one of these fine 
days you will see it sauntering off 
down the road, headed east! Back 
yonder if the family buggy were lost, 
it was a miracle. Today thousands 
of boxcars can be lost or strayed 
and nothing is thought of it. Mod- 
ern science is getting things down to 
such a point that, with the right 
Congress, Washington will yet wake 
up to find the capitol missing—dome 
and all!” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIANA WHEAT KING 
HONORED AT BANQUET 


Evansville, Ind. — Unless United 
States agriculture “stays sound eco- 
nomically,” it cannot avoid inevitahle 
economic backwash of the war pe- 
riod, Harry J. Reed, dean of te 
school of agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, said at a banquet held here 
Oct. 8 to honor 200 southwestern 
Indiana wheat growers. The ban- 
quet was sponsored by the South- 
western Indiana Wheat Improvement 
Association. 

Hanley Durnil, Washington, Ini. 
was crowned wheat king of soui!- 
western Indiana, Dean Reed makiiig 
the presentation. A. A. Tomey, vce 
president of the association, presert- 
ed awards to wheat champions of 
eight counties in the association. 
Wheat champions from eight 4-H 
clubs were presented with trophies 
by R. R. Lathrope, Purdue Univer- 
sity extension agronomist. 
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Decontrol Statement 





(Continued from page 9) 


for further consideration and hearing 
in the matter of the petition was 
filed on Oct. 9, 1946, and we desire to 
record the following facts, argument 
and conclusion with the secretary for 
his further consideration of our peti- 
tion of Sept. 23, 1946. 

In “The Wheat Situation,’ WS-96, 
August, 1946, issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on page 14, 
the following sentence appears: 

“Present prospects are that the 
1946 world wheat production, exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R. and China, may be 
at least 10% above the reduced pro- 
duction in 1945 and about equal to 
the 1935-39 prewar average.” 

In “Foreign Crops and Markets,” 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
Vol. 53, No. 15, released Oct. 7, 1946, 
the following paragraphs appear on 
pages 210 and 211: 

“A world wheat production ap- 
proaching 5,900,000,000 bus is fore- 
cast for 1946, on the basis of informa- 
tion received in the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. An outturn 
of that amount would be the largest 
world crop since 1940 though slightly 
below the prewar average (1935-39). 
Compared with the small 1945 pro- 
duction, present prospects point to 
substantial increases in all areas. In- 
creases are due to larger acreages as 
well as more favorable weather con- 
ditions in most countries. 

“The most outstanding gain over 
last year’s crop is noted in the Euro- 
pean total now placed at 1,360,000,- 
000 bus, or 330,000,000 bus larger 
than in 1945. At that figure pro- 
duction would be about a third larger 
than last year’s small crop, but still 
16% less than the average in 1935- 
39. The European acreage, though 
still somewhat below average, is 
about 12% larger than the estimated 
acreage in 1945.” 

On pages 212 and 213 of the same 
publication, the 1935-39 average 
wheat production for the world, in- 
cluding allowances for missing data 
for countries shown and for other 
producing countries not shown, is re- 
ported as 5,914,000,000 bus: The pre- 
liminary estimate for 1946 is shown 
as 5,875,000,000 bus of wheat. 

Referring to the August ‘Wheat 
Situation” report, the world crop was 
estimated at that time as, ‘About 
equal to the 1935-39 prewar average,” 
or roughly 5,914,000,000 bus. There 
is then an estimated decline in world 
wheat production between the date 
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of compilation of the August figures 
and date of compilation of the Oct. 7 
figures of 39,000,000 bus. With due 
deference to the opinion of Mr. 
Shields, we suggest that a situation 
which changes world availability of 
wheat by 39,000,000 bus can hardlly 
have changed import requirements in 
relation to exportable world supplies 
“by more than 35%.” 

International trade in wheat and 
wheat flour, according to the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, reached a high point of 937,- 
000,000 bus in 1928-29 and an es- 
timated low of 370,000,000 bus in 
1942-43. We maintain that the 
supply situation which the De- 
control Board found on Aug. 20, 
based on Department of Agriculture 
estimates, would adequately meet do- 
mestic food and feed requirements, 
the government’s export program and 
still permit an increase in the carry- 
over available for next year, has only 
been changed by the Department of 
Agriculture’s own findings to the ex- 
tent of 39,000,000 bus. Consequently, 
on this basis alone, we adhere to the 
conclusion reached in our petition of 
Sept. 23 that wheat and wheat flour 
are not in short supply. 

In further support of this conclu- 
sion, we quote the following from a 
talk by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at a meeting of agricultural leaders 
at Geneva, N. Y., on Oct. 10, 1946: 

“Looking at our big grain crops, 
some farmers are already beginning 
to wonder how long it will be before 
the ever-normal granary is full again. 
With the end of the war and the eas- 
ing of the food situation abroad, for- 
eign demand for American farm prod- 
ucts is falling off.” 

We further call to your attention 
the statement of Weston B. Grimes 
before the Price Decontrol Board on 
Aug. 12, 1946, in which he points out 
that the approximate maximum quan- 
tity of grain and grain products that 
can be shipped from this country for 
export during any period of one year 
is 12,000,000 long tons. This is only 
45,000,000 bus over the department’s 
program for the exportation of 400,- 
000,000 bus of all grains and grain 
products during the current market- 
ing year. This stamps as a reason- 
able maximum the figure of 275,000,- 
000 bus estimated for the exportation 
of wheat and wheat flour during the 
current marketing year. 

As further evidence of this physical 
limitation, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads reports a shortage of 
13,632 plain boxcars and 292 auto- 
mobile boxcars, or a total shortage 
of cars suitable for grain and flour 
loading in a week of 13,924. In the 
week ending Oct. 5, there was a 
shortage of 16,040 plain boxcars and 
311 automobile boxcars, or a total 





Cuban Flour Imports Down Sharply 


Havana, Cuba.—September imports of United States flour into Cuba 
dropped to the meager total of 30,933 200-lb sacks, the smallest monthly 


volume since November, 1945. 
261,652 200-lb sacks. 


A year ago in September, the imports were 
For the first nine months of the calendar year, 1,132,- 


376 sacks have been imported from the United States which is the smallest 
comparable total in the past five years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 




















1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

JANUATY ....00000% 93.915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
MEE. Sccbeséeese 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
ere 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
_ Sarre 109,901 107,205 131,632 142.797 136,725 141.148 
. 3 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
WU De et ee we cea 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 
OEE 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 
September ........ 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 

Sub-totals 828,836 1,174,496 1,199,478 1,156,182 2,264,162 1,132,376 
4S 56045000 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 a." eeeeeb 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 fe rr 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 i | Peete 

Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,306,738 = .esves 
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CONGRATULATIONS—Among those pressing forward to congratulate 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, right, president of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., following his speech accepting chairmanship of the board of 
the American Bakers Association was Joseph Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, who was among the 650 allied tradesmen attending the 
first peacetime convention of the association at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-16. 





shortage of 16,351 boxcars suitable 
for the loading of grain and flour. 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson estimates that 
the ratio of boxcars fit for grain load- 
ing on Feb. 1, 1944, was 60%; one 
year later 45%, and on Feb. 1, 1946, 
334%%%. 

No mention is made in Mr. Shields’ 
denial of our petition on Oct. 4 of 
that portion of our petition which 
concluded that it is unreasonable and 
unsound to attempt to control the 
price of wheat flour while the raw 
material remains free from price con- 
trol. Such control can only result in 
a continuous failure of maximum 
prices for flour to meet the standards 
of Section 1A (e) (10) of the Price 
Control Extension Act. 

Since our petition was filed, wheat 
markets have continued to advance 
and these advances further empha- 
size the injustice of attempting to im- 
pose a regulation which at its very 
outset must of necessity be inequit- 
able. 

In support of the advisory commit- 
tee’s request for an adjustment in the 
flour price ceiling to compensate for 
the increase in the cost of wheat, 
wheat prices have been filed with the 
Office of Price Administration show- 
ing that prices have advanced in the 
principal markets from Sept. 11 to 
Oct. 11, 1946, as follows: 


Sept. 11 Oct. 11 Advance 


(bu) (bu) (bu) 
Minneapolis 
No. 1 DNS— .. 
COPUIBRET. oa 6655 $1.98 $2.12 $0.14 
13.50 protein .. 2.03 2.17 14 
15.50 protein .. 2.15% 2.27% 12 
No. 1 Hard Amber 
PIGGORE. 55 0:58-4:40 2.15 2.22 07 
Sept. 11 Oct.11 Advance 
(bu) (bu) (bu) 
Kansas City 
No. 1 HW— 
GPGIMRET- 26006 $1.95% $2.04% $0.09 
13.50 protein .. 2.01 2.13 12 
Omaha 
No. 1 HW— 
Ordinary ...... 1.92% 2.04% 12 
13.50 protein .. 1.99% 2.13 13% 
Toledo 
No. 1 Red— 
(28%ec rate) .. 2.02 2.11 .09 
No. 1 Red— 
(32%c rate) .. 2.01 2.08% 07% 
Baltimore 
a ae S| 2.28 .09 
Seattle 
Montana Spring 
15.50 protein .. 2.21 2.29 -08 
Montana Winter 
13.50 protein .. 2.10 2.16 .06 
Baart 
11.00 protein .. 2.18 2.31 .13 


Since Oct. 11, 1946, wheat prices 
have still further advanced. For ex- 
ample, at Minneapolis No. 1 dark 


northern spring wheat, ordinary, is 


now $2.18 bu, or 20c bu higher than 
on Sept. 11. At Kansas City, No. 1 
hard winter wheat, ordinary, is now 
$2.06% bu, or 1lc bu higher than on 
Sept. 11. 

It should be perfectly obvious that 
no ceiling on an article processed 
from a commodity which is free from 
price control can be equitable and in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Price Control Extension Act. 

We wish to reiterate that the posi- 
tion taken by the Price Decontrol 
Board on Aug. 20 that the present 
supply of wheat will adequately meet 
our domestic food and feed require- 
ments and the government’s export 
program, and permit an increase in 
the carry-over next year, has not been 
changed materially by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s own estimates 
of world wheat production. We re- 
peat emphatically that maximum 
prices for flour from wheat are not 
in conformity and cannot be made 
to conform with the provisions of the 
Price Control Extension Act and, 
therefore, we respectfully urge the 
secretary to reconsider his denial and 
declare wheat and flour to be in am- 
ple supply and, therefore, immediate- 
ly freed from price control. 


G. S. Kennedy, 
Vice Chairman, Flour Milling 


Industry Advisory Committee. 


Dated Washington, D. C., Oct. 17, 
1946. 

City of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, SS. 

G. S. Kennedy, being first duly sworn, on 
oath says that he is the person who signed 
the foregoing argument; that he is vice 
chairman of the Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Price 
Administration; that he has signed and 
presented the argument on behalf of the 
Committee pursuant to authority duly giv- 


en him by the said Committee; that he has 
read the foregoing argument and knows 
the contents thereof to be true except such 
matters as are alleged on information and 
belief and, as to such matters, he believes 


them to be true. 
G. 8S. Kennedy 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
17th day of October, 1946. 
Notary Public 
My commission expires 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CELEBRATES 70TH BIRTHDAY 


Chicago, Ill.—Ralph Field, the well 
known secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, ob- 
served his 70th birthday on Oct. 4. 
To properly celebrate the anniver- 
sary a group of his friends in the 
local feed industry entertained Mr. 
Field at a luncheon that noon. 
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J. C. Cummings 


PLANT MANAGER — J. C. Cum- 
mings has been appointed manager 
of the Minneapolis plant of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., M. F. Dougherty, division 
vice president of the firm, announced 
recently. Mr. Cummings has been 
employed by the Pillsbury organiza- 
tion since 1928 and has managed the 
Atchison, Kansas, plant since 1939. 
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Walter A. Moore 


PILLSBURY PROMOTION—Walter 
A. Moore has been named to succeed 
J. C. Cummings as manager of the 
company’s Atchison, Kansas, plant. 
Mr. Moore has been a Pillsbury em- 
ployee since 1929 and was discharged 
from the navy in September, 1945, 
after three years’ service in the 
Southwest Pacific. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. C. Mansfield, representative of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
in western Pennsylvania, recently vis- 
ited the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
offices of the company. 

a 

Kenneth Kelly, assistant sales man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned from a vaca- 
tion. 

e 


Studying the dehydrating industry, 
Stephen Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, Melbourne, Australian flour 
milling firm, visited alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing plants in the Kansas City area 
recently and then left for the Pacific 
Coast. 

® 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Gilbert Jackson, 
Pioneer Bag Co., Kansas City, and 
B. L. Johnson, vice president, Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, were among the many 
Nebraska pheasant hunters last 
weekend. 


E. J. Thomas, Chicago, manager 
durum division North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., recent- 
ly called on the macaroni trade in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

a 

Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is on a business trip to 
Cincinnati. 

* 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, returned to 
Dallas, Texas, last weekend to visit 
his family and to celebrate his wed- 
ding anniversary. 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, returned from a trip through 
Alabama where, he reported, jobbers 


were beginning to catch up with de- 
mand. Some wholesalers said for the 
past six weeks outgo had been so 
heavy that they unloaded from the 
cars to trucks to move directly to 
retailers. Now, he observed, some re- 
ported business as being down 60 to 
75% because of satisfied demand. 


P. C. Piper of the sales department 
of Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is 
spending a few weeks’ vacation in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

e 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, recently 
visited the home city of his firm, 
Minneapolis, where he attended the 
Minnesota-Wyoming football game. 

e 

Roy E. Swenson, vice president and 
Kansas City manager of Kansas City 
and Wichita properties for the cen- 
tral division of General Mills, Inc., 
and Mrs. Swenson are on a vacation 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

e 

F. W. Cushing, manager of the 
Greenville, Texas, plant of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Paul Petersen, general sales manager 
of the durum division of the Capital 
Flour Mills division of International 
Milling Co., called recently at the 
mill’s New York offices. 


* 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and general manager of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Flour Mills Corp., and A. E. 
Fairney, eastern sales manager, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, were recent milling visitors 
to New York. 

a 

C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned 
from a vacation at Manitou, Colo. 
P. H. Baum, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales, left for a brief visit with 


the trade in the South. OC. D. Eben, 
Ashland, Ky., sales representative, 
visited the home office recently and 
obtained a car to replace one he wore 
out during wartime. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, spent the weekend at Crete, 
Neb., visiting his daughter, who is a 
sophomore at Doane College. Mr. 
Huffman is a graduate of the school. 


& 

Lloyd Leatherock, manager re- 
search and control of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a trade trip to the west 
coast. 

B 


David S. Jackman, vice president 
and general manager, and Dee Mc- 
Quillen, general superintendent, of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, have 
returned from a hunting trip to Colo- 
rado. Each got his quota—one deer. 


James E. Stroupe, after serving 
four years in the navy, has returned 
to the sales executive staff of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., attached to the 
New York office of the company. Mr. 
Stroupe, who saw action in the Pa- 
cific theater, was discharged as a 
lieutenant commander. 


A. C. Remele of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. has been elected vice 
president of the grain and milling 
division of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association. 


Fred E. Stivers, Jr., former superin- 
tendent of Southeastern Mills, Rome, 
Ga., has resigned from that position 
and is now manager of the DeBord 
Milling Co., Johnson City, Tenn. He 
is the brother of Theodore Stivers, 
Atlanta flour, feed and grain broker. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, is spending a few days 
with his wife at the home of their 
son in Park Ridge, Ill. ' 


Otis Burchett, manager for Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Inc., at Minne- 
apolis, celebrates his pearl anniver- 
sary Oct. 24, together with his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 


C. F. Tillma, manager of the Okla- 
homa City branch of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

* 


Arnold Wright, office and mill co- 
ordinator, Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah, 
who reportedly always gets his deer, 
is out after his buck in the Wasatch 
Range. 

ca 


John T. Sherry, flour broker of 
Pittsburgh, after attending the bak- 
ers’ convention at Chicago, visited 
Minneapolis and other western points 
on business. 

a 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, went on to Marysville, Kan- 
sas, his former home, after the close 
of the convention of the American 
Bakers Association in Chicago. John 
H. Hayes of the same organization is 
visiting his mother in Omaha, Neb. 


Virgil Artman of Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., attended the Oklahoma- 
Texas football game in Dallas Oct. 
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12. H.R. Cramer of Oklahoma City, 
vice president of grocery products, 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., also rooted for Oklahoma 
at the game. 

& 

Edward G. Broenniman, chairman 
of the board of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York, is spending two 
weeks with his family in his home 
town of Watertown, Wis. 

8 

William E. Derrick, regional vice 
president at New York for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and a Minne- 
sota native, made a brief trip to the 
home office following the convention. 

ws 

F. P. Graw of Toledo, Ohio, who 
represents King Midas Flour Mills, 
recently called on Cleveland connec- 
tions. 


J. R. Henderson of Atlanta, sout! - 
eastern regional manager, bulk pro- 
ucts sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., spent 
a few days in Minneapolis following 
the bakers’ convention in Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAWRENCE G. CAMPBELL, 
PIONEER MILLER, DIES 


Lawrence G. Campbell, 84, pionecr 
southern Minnesota miller, died at 
his home in Blooming Prairie, Minn., 
Oct. 19. Mr. Campbell entered the 
milling industry in 1890, when he and 
his brother, Alexander Campbell, 
formed the L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co. at Austin, Minn. He later op- 
erated mills at Owatonna and North- 
field, both in Minnesota. 


For the last decade, he has owned 
and operated the Campbell Feed 
Mills at Blooming Prairie. 

A son, John S. Campbell, of Minne- 
apolis, is president of the Campbell 
Cereal Co. 

Funeral services were scheduled for 
Oct. 22. His widow, three sons and 
a daughter survive him. 


DEATHS 


Bartlett Arkell, 84, chairman of the 
board of the Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
and of the Arkell Safety Bag Co., 
died recently in Bennington, Vt. One 
of the founders of the company, he 
had been its president for 50 years 
before his son, William Clark Arkell, 
succeeded him in 1941. Mr. Arkell 
pioneered in the packaging of food 
in glass containers and in providing 
employee benefits. 














John Riederer, 76, a miller at Slat- 
er, Mo., for many years and a for- 
mer member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, died Oct. 14 at a Los 
Angeles hospital. At one time he 
operated the Slater Mill & Elevator 
Co., moved to Kansas City, and then 
to California. 


Peter Lange, 68, who retired as 
head miller for the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., two years ago, 
died in a Newton, Kansas, hospital 
Oct. 16 after a year’s illness. Born 
in Russia, Mr. Lange had been a 
resident of Buhler for 44 years. 


Harold O. Holderman, 47, of Bre- 
men,.Ind., an Indiana representative 
for Tennant & Hoyt Co. for many 
years, died Oct. 14. Mr. Holderman 
is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


Chicago, Ill—The addition of two 
new home economists to the staff of 
the Wheat Flour Institute was an- 
nounced recently by Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, director of the institute. 

Mrs. Irene Kline, with a B.S. de- 
gree in home economics from Iowa 
State College, Ames, assumes the 
duties of laboratory assistant in the 
taste-testing kitchen. Mrs. Kline has 
done supervisory work in a quality 
control laboratory for a dairy mar- 
keting co-operative, and was research 
assistant in the Iowa State College 
extension department. 

Miss Jean Pharaoh, with a BS. 
in home economics from the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, 
is the new home economist for the 
Durum Products Division of the in- 
stitute to succeed Mrs. Mary Albright 
Jackson, whose resignation becomes 
effective Nov. 1. Miss Pharaoh is 
a former teacher of home economics 
at Bakersfield, Cal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The manufac- 
ture of biscuits and crackers will be 
discussed by Ralph Bohn, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., at a meeting of 
the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Oct. 
25. The meeting will be held at the 
Andrews Hotel and will be preceded 
by a luncheon. 
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A. M. SCOTT HONORED 


Portland, Ore.—A testimonial din- 
ner honoring A. M. “Sandy” Scott 
was held at the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Golf Club on Oct. 15, under 
the auspices of the Portland Grain 
Exchange. Mr. Scott, long prominent 
in milling and grain circles of the 
Pacific Northwest, retired at the end 
of May as export manager of Pills- 

















NEWSHAWK — Wiley Maloney, 
northwest news manager for the 
United Press in Minneapolis, has been 
appointed assistant to V. R. West, 
director of public relations of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. For the past three 
years. Mr. Maloney has been in charge 
of news gathering for UP in Minne- 
Sota and the Dakotas. After joining 
UP in St. Paul in 1930, he was ad- 
vanced to the Detroit news bureau 
Where he covered the automobile in- 
dustry. A hobby of fiction writing led 
to an editorial position with the An- 
nenberg publications for four years 
in Chicago and Philadelphia. He re- 
joined UP in Chicago in 1942. 
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bury Mills, Inc., in the the North- 
west. Mr. Scott was with the As- 
toria Flour Mills Co., which was pur- 
chased by Pillsbury Mills, with whom 
Mr. Scott continued. Prior to his 
association with these companies, 
Mr. Scott had been associated with 
the old Portland Flour Mills and oth- 
er grain and milling companies of the 
Pacific Northwest since the early 
1890s. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL IJAMS CHOSEN HEAD 
OF FEED CONTROL GROUP 


Washington, D. C.—Paul Ijams, 
head of the control division, Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, was 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials at 
the organization’s annual conference 
which closed here Oct. 18. 

William I. Hunter of the California 
state department of agriculture was 
elected vice president and John Smith 
of Rhode Island was elected to the 
executive committee. 

During the course of the confer- 
ence, various matters of mutual con- 
cern to feed manufacturers and to 
control officials were discussed. The 
result was a very friendly agreement 
between both groups as to their fu- 
ture course of operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN S. CAMPBELL NAMED 
BY CEREAL INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John S. Camp- 
bell, president of the Campbell Ce- 
real Co. here, was elected president 
of the Cereal Institute of America 
at the group’s annual meeting in 
Chicago. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude Earle J. Freeman of the Kel- 
logg Co., vice president; Walter R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc., secretary, 
and Donald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats 
Co., treasurer. Andrew Duncan was 
renamed managing director. 

Directors include Mr. Campbell; 
Mr. Freeman; Mr. Barry; D. F. Bull, 
Cream of Wheat Corp; C. N. El- 
dridge, General Foods Corp; W. S. 
Warner, National Biscuit Co., and D. 
B. Douglas, Quaker Oats Co. 
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25-YEAR MEN HONORED 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Chapter of General Mills, Inc., 25-year 
Club held its first meeting Oct. 10, 
at the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club. Harry C. Lauten- 
sack, an alumnus of New York and 
now president of the eastern division 
of General Mills at Buffalo, presented 
a pin in the shape of the company’s 
seal, and a membership certificate to 
each man. 

The roster of the club in order of 
years of service is R. F. Bausman, E. 
J. Nickees, E. P. Roll, M. J. Zukoff, 
L. Petta, H. F. Fessler, S. H. Knipe, 
J. R. Speed, J. H. Schoeller, J. J. 
Kowalski, A. C. Bradley, M. Weller- 
son, H. R. Irwin, C. R. Miller, E. J. 
McIntyre, M. H. Gottsch, W. A. Loh- 
man, Jr., J. P. Hardart, H. G. Haver, 
A. W. Schliesman, J. F. Fischer, J. 
A. Krulfeifer, C. M. Davis. C. M. 
Davis, although making good progress 
in Beekman Hospital, could not be 
present, nor was E. F. Fessler. 
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JOINS R. F. CUNNINGHAM CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George F. Edwards 
soon will join the R. F. Cunningham 
Co. in Pittsburgh as traffic manager 
of its new grain elevator there. Mr. 
Edwards has been assistant to John 
F. Gerard, manager of the Standard 
Elevator & Grain Division of the 
Standard Milling Co. here. 
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“‘Begorra...and she'll 
be making my pants 








“Consumer acceptance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, foo... 


YY 


bags, we mean. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPRITY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Novitiwestern Mitier 
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Presenting the Chairman of ABA: 


Gentleman... 
Scholar... 


Businessman 


ARRY W. ZINSMASTER, before 

he was handed the gavel of 
chairmanship of the American Bakers 
Association by Fred L. Cobb, was de- 
scribed as “that fine gentleman.” 
The qualities of character associated 
with such a description are consid- 
ered not fully requisite in themselves 
for the highest position in a baking 
industry beset with the hard realities 
of today, but in combination with 
practical business and civic experi- 
ence and zeal for enterprise, they 
make for the greatest type of lead- 
ership. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Zins- 
master, who has been associated with 
the baking industry in the Middle 
and Northwest for almost 40 years, 
stated that the ABA urgently needed 
action at this time, tempered by solid 
and constructive, rather than carp- 
ing, criticism, and pledged himself to 
diligent service. He emphasized that 
neither his personal predilections nor 
his concept of the task ahead of him 
allowed him to indulge in mere 
speech-making and platitudes; and 
that his task was to implement and 
co-ordinate activities of the associa- 
tion in his coming term of office, with 
a basis of practical, realistic approach 
to the problems at hand. 

As to himself, Mr. Zinsmaster re- 
ports that he was born a little more 
than 60 years ago at Des Moines, 
where he was graduated from West 
High in 1904. Four years later he 
completed an academic course of 
study at Amherst (Mass.) College 
and set forth upon a business career 
in New York, N. Y., with the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., an experience 
as an account’ executive which 
grounded him thoroughly in advertis- 
ing principles which he later execut- 
ed in the operation of his several bak- 
ing enterprises, with well known suc- 
cess. 

It is also believed fitting that a 
man with this advertising background 
should be at the helm of the ABA 
when it is embarking for the first 
time on a national public relations 
and advertising promotional cam- 
paign. 

In 1912, Mr. Zinsmaster became 
vice president and sales manager of 








Harry W. Zinsmaster 


the Des Moines (Iowa) Bakery Co., 
a progressive wholesale baking com- 
pany founded by his father, William 
Zinsmaster, who had pioneered in 
Iowa in the extensive use of bakery 
machinery and in wrapping of bread. 
The elder Zinsmaster also had been 
the first in Iowa to sell bread to 
grocers. 

A year later, young Harry organ- 
ized the Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. 
of Duluth, Minn., and became the 
president of the firm which is parent 
to the various baking enterprises 
which he conducts today. At Duluth, 
he attracted wide attention through 
the installation of plate glass win- 
dows in his plant, thus giving the 
public an opportunity to watch his 
bakers at work, proving by means 
of the customers’ own eyes that Zins- 
master bread was baked under sani- 
tary conditions. 

In 1919, Mr. Zinsmaster moved 
from the second Minnesota market 
for bread into tthe first—the Twin 
Cities area, where, in St. Paul, he 
established the Zinsmaster Baking 
Co. Ten years later, Zinsmaster ac- 
tivities straddled the Mississippi Riv- 
er, when a plant began operations in 
Minneapolis. In two years, the Zins- 
master Hol-Ry Co. of Duluth was 
organized with Mr. Zinsmaster as 
president. Harry Zinsmaster had be- 
come firmly established as a baking 
industry leader in the three major 
cities of Minnesota. 

Mr. Zinsmaster’s keen sense of 
what a baker can do to enhance his 





BUSY STAFF AT ABA MEETING—Among members of the busy staff 
of the American Bakers Association who were seated near the conven- 
tion speakers’ platform were Searing W. East (left), legal department, 
Chicago; Joseph M. Creed, Washington office manager, and John T. Mc- 


Carthy, retiring president. 


Mr. East handled news releases, Mr. Creed, 


news from the capital, and Mr. McCarthy, over-all management of the 


convention, which was held Oct. 13-16 in the Sherman Hotel at Chicago. 
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prestige and that of the industry is 
pointedly apparent in his, Minneapolis 
plant, where, during the depression of 
the 30’s, he provided a large recep- 
tion and meeting room for civic and 
educational groups, in connection with 
which a model grocery store was 
kept as a permanent exhibit. His ad- 
vertising campaigns continued with 
zeal and force throughout that pe- 
riod of gloomy economic outlook. 

In larger spheres than his own 
business, Mr. Zinsmaster has been 
extraordinarily active. Since 1933 he 
has been a director of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., and of the Amer- 
ican and Minnesota bakers associa- 
tions, since 1933. 

In the business world at large he 
is well known as a director of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and a trustee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Among 
his other directorships is that of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and since 1942 he has 
served as a member of the business 
advisory council for the Department 
of Commerce. 

Among his charitable activities is 
almost 10 years’ service as a direc- 
tor of the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children at Minneapolis. 

During the war he was regional 
industrial consultant for the Defense 
Plant Corp. for Minnesota and upper 
Wisconsin. His alma mater, Am- 
herst, recently conferred upon him a 
master’s degree. Thus his right to the 
old appellation, “scholar and gentle- 
man. . . 

In consideration of these qualifi- 
cations and his expressed willingness 
to serve the baking industry, the 
governors of ABA unanimously elect- 
ed him their chairman at their an- 
nual meeting on Oct. 16 at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago. 


ABA Convention 


(Continued from page 16) 








cism which events:and speeches later 
turned to all-out support of the pro- 
posal. 


Harry Zinsmaster Elected 


The acceptance of the program 
came before Fred L. Cobb, retiring 
chairman of the board and owner 
of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., announced the governors’ unan- 
imous election of Harry W. Zins- 
master, president of Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., as his suc- 
cessor. [A _ biographical sketch of 
Mr. Zinsmaster appears elsewhere in 
these pages. ] 


McCarthy Retires 


The successor to retiring president 
John T. McCarthy, who intends to 
return to full-time duties as presi- 
dent of the Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was not announced, but it is 
expected that such will be reported 
by the board of governors within 60 
days. Mr. McCarthy was elected 
governor-at-large by the board and, 
in accordance with his expressed de- 
sire, will always be available for con- 
sultation and work on behalf of the 
industry. 

The assembly’s approval of the 
campaign also came before the guest 
speaker of the day, Arthur (Red) 
Motley, president and publisher, Pa- 
rade Publications, appeared on the 
program as a public relations ex- 
pert sponsored by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. He was in- 
troduced by J. U. Lemmon, Jr., of 
the Doughnut Corp. of America, Bos- 
ton, Mass., allied trades president. 
Mr. Motley’s address emphatically 
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pointed out that it is not enough 
merely for the baker to satisfy needs, 
under a “bread is the staff of life’ 
psychology, that the so-called sellers’ 
market was definitely over because it 
had ceased to exist in the minds of 
consumers and that bakers must 
now create a want, as well-as ful- 
fill a need, for bakery products. 

What Mr. Motley termed. “social 
conscience” was, he said, a foremost 
aspect of industry’s relationship with 
the consuming public today. ‘Too 
many people know too little: about 
you bakers,” he declared, and said 
that he considers the American. peo- 
ple just as sound, fundamentally, as 
they have ever been. 


People Want Information 


“The American public,” said Mr. 
Motley, “are hungry to be told hon- 
estly, in a friendly fashion, what you 
bakers are doing for them and how 
you are serving them.” The decline 
in service during the war years was 
a condition, he said most emphatica!- 
ly, that should be remedied. 

As Mr. Cobb drew the convention 
to a close, he declared, “Now it's 
going to go—thank God!” His final 
charge to the assembly was that bak- 
ers find a common basis for operation 
by clearly defining the duties of each 
branch of the industry and by sim- 
plifying the program for progress on 
a long-range basis. 

The two resolutions for activating 
the publicity program were read from 
the floor by William E. Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., and C. 
J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
aH, 

Branch Support 


Prior to adoption of the petitions, 
representatives of each branch of the 
baking industry reported the support 
by those branches. They were: 
wholesale cake, A. W. Lantz, Lantz 
Bros. Bakery, St. Louis, Mo; multi- 
unit retail, Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland-Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal; retail, 
Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill; wholesale bread, Louis 
Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., and wholesale pie, Frank 
Rushton, Rushton Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. It was reported 
that, although the _ house-to-house 
branch session had -been a closed 
meeting, house-to-house bakers were 





AT THE “MIKE”—The face of Fred 
L. Cobb, retiring chairman of the 
board, American Bakers Association, 
appeared behind the podium more 
frequently during the annual. bakers 
meeting at Chicago, Oct. 13-16, than 
that. of any other industry leader. 
Here he exhorts bakers’ to unite in 
an all-out drive to combat their com- 
petitors for space in the 40-oz food 
container that is the human stomacii. 
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heartily in accord with adopting the 
public relations program. 


Subscriptions Opened 


Subscription lists were opened im- 
mediately upon adoption, to all mem- 
bers of the baking industry, regard- 
less of membership in ABA or the 
American Institute of Baking, and 
were to be considered binding when 
total subscriptions for each year of 
the campaign reach a $500,000 mini- 
mum. Such subscriptions may be 
paid in full immediately but final 
dates for payment of each year will 
be specified later by an organization 
committee yet to be appointed, Mr. 
Maier reported. 

Although large chain store bakers 
such as the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. and the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. were not included among orig- 
inal test subscribers, it was believed 
that this branch of the baking indus- 
try would also participate in the pro- 
motional program. 





End of Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


was not interested in the long range 
view, but what the decision would 
mean in terms of votes on Nov. 5. 
It will be no great surprise to the 
milling industry that so sordid and 
mercenary a political philosophy 
could prevail when the matter of 
decontrol of the important milling 
and baking industry operations were 
under consideration, but it may be 
helpful for the business men in these 
industries and others in formulating 
policies when other future govern- 
ment controls may be proposed. 
The denial of the milling and bak- 
ing industry decontrol petitions are 
no reflection on the officials at op- 
erating levels of the USDA, as these 
gentlemen are frequently subject to 
veto from the political front office. 
Even the denial of the baking indus- 
try decontrol petition, coming as it 
did on the eleventh hour before de- 
control, was not inconsistent, as the 
government officials responsible for 
the denial had no way of knowing 
what the political big-wigs contem- 
plated and for the sake of consist- 
ency they were of necessity forced 
to deny the baking industry petition 
following the milling industry deci- 
sion to keep the record straight. 
The appeal from the USDA denial 
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of the milling industry petition to 
decontrol flour was held as scheduled 
on Oct. 17, 1946, with G. S. Ken- 
nedy of General Mills, Inc., vice chair- 
man of the industry advisory com- 
mittee, and M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., chairman of the 
federation wheat committee, acting 
as official representatives of the in- 
dustry, assisted by Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Federation. 

With a polite gesture to PMA di- 
rector Shields’ claim in the USDA 
denial of the milling industry peti- 
tion to decontrol flour, Mr. Kennedy 
cited the official USDA October 
wheat situation report, which re- 
vealed that world availability of 
wheat had only declined 39,000,000 
bus from the August official totals 
on which the milling industry’s orig- 
inal petition for decontrol was based 
when presented to the Price Decon- 
trol Board by Mr. Mulroy, who then 
acted as-the industry’s official spokes- 
man. ; 

Mr. Kennedy told the hearing com- 
missioners, Carl Farrington, PMA 
deputy in charge of production, Le- 
Roy K. Smith, director of the USDA 
Grain Branch, and Anthony Felice 
of the’ USDA solicitor’s office, that 
such a slight change in the world’s 
supply total hardly could be a valid 
base on which Mr. Shields in his peti- 
tion denial statement could rest a 
claim that world wheat import de- 
mands were 35% below export avail- 
ability. 

In this connection, it is well to re- 
call that following the first short sup- 
ply statement issued by Secretary 
Anderson when wheat was declared 
in short supply, Roy Thompson, chair- 
man of the Price Decontrol Board, 
stated that he considered the declara- 
tion inconsistent in view of the fact 
that the PDB had made its decontrol 
decision on wheat on material sub- 
mitted the USDA .and that it was 
difficult for him to see how the USDA 
officials could change their minds in 
so short a space of time. 

Seizing at the weakest point in 
the government’s claim to retain con- 
trols over wheat and flour, Mr. Ken- 
nedy picked up the important point 
raised by Cargill, Inc., in its wheat 
decontrol brief before the PDB and 
pointed out that even though export- 
able world supplies of wheat might 
fall short of import demands, domes- 
tic transportation facilities and ex- 
port facilities placed a definite limita- 
tion on our export goals which could 


not exceed 12,000,000 tons annually. 

The impossibility of retaining price 
control on flour within the scope of 
the price control law as long as 
wheat sells in a free market was 
cited to the hearing commissioners 
by Mr. Kennedy. Not only was it 
difficult if not impossible to meet the 
provisions of the price law, Mr. Ken- 
nedy contended, but with wide price 
swings between different wheat mar- 
kets, the present situation made it 
impossible to maintain any unifor- 
mity in flour prices and created arti- 
ficial inequities between various flour 
markets. 


Public Opinion Dictates 


However, despite the denial of the 
appeal, political urgency has forced 
the administration to bow to an ir- 
resistible public urge to be done with 
wartime controls and it now seems 
that Mr. Kennedy’s and Mr. Mulroy’s 
pilgrimage to the capital of wartime 
bureaucracy as representatives of an 
industry advisory committee marks 
the end of a period when business 
men were required to give their 
hard-earned advice to officials who 
too frequently used other standards 
in reaching their decisions. 

With price control over the food 
industries soon to be limited to con- 
trol over sugar and rice, a consid- 
erable forward step has been made in 
giving these industries a chance to 
adjust themselves to competitive con- 
ditions, but observers here now pre- 
dict that the precedent of govern- 
ment wartime controls will stimulate 
others to the conviction that so- 
called corrective steps can be taken 
in the agricultural field along the 
lines now provided in the congres- 
sional price support program for 
agricultural commodities which will 
continue at 90% of parity, unless 
Congress changes the law until, two 
years after the Jan. 1 when the war 
emergency is declared ended. 
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USDA INCREASES SMALL 
BREWERS’ GRAIN QUOTAS 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
increased grain quotas of small brew- 
ers who use the minimum quota 
provided for each three-month quota 
period from 180,000 lbs to 225,000 
lbs. Such minimum quotas are also 
provided for any person desiring to 
initiate or resume brewing operations. 

This action was taken through an 
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PRESENT FOR E. P. MITCHELL 
ON RETIREMENT 


A matched brief case and travel- 
ing baz was presented to E. P. Mitch- 
ell, who recently resigned as presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, by employees of the 
company, the gift being made, ap- 
propriately, as Mr. Mitchell was pre- 
paring to leave his home for Chica- 
go to attend the convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 





amendment to War Food Order 66 
which restricts the use of grain by 
brewers. ; 

For the breweries now in operation, 
the amendment provides an increase 
in total grain usage of about 10,000 
bus per month. Although minimum 
quotas have been a part of the order 
since it was instituted July 26, 1943, 
the amendment for the first time 
provides quotas for persons desiring 
to initiate or resume brewing opera- 
tions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Oct. 19, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
384 1,550 80 117 3,795 4,041 
Sika dec8 183 979 2 283 6641,475 


Minneapolis. . 
Duluth 





| WFO 144, Amendment 18 | 


(WFO 144, Amdt. 18) 
PART 1468—GRAIN 
USE OF WHEAT 

War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F.R. 6750, 7332, 7563, 7738, 7999, 8214, 
9551, 10752, 10819), is hereby further amend- 
ed as follows: 

1. By deleting paragraph (b) (2) there- 
from. 

2. By deleting paragraph (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(c) Use of wheat in grain mixtures. 
No person shall use milling quality wheat, 
as defined herein, in any form in making 
any mixture of grains for sale as an in- 
gredient in the manufacture of mixed feed. 

K By deleting paragraph (x) (3) there- 
from. ed 

This order shall become effective at 12:01 
a.m., E.S.T., Oct. 18, 1946. With respect 
to violations, rights accrued, liabilities in- 
curred, or appeals taken, prior to said date, 
under War Food Order No. 144, as amend- 
ed, all provisions of said order shall be 
deemed to remain in force for the purpose 
of sustaining any proper suit, action, or 
other proceedings, with respect to any such 
violation, right, liability or appeal. 

(E. O. 9280, Dec. 5, 1942, 7 F. R. 10179; 
E.O. 9577, June 29, 1945, 10 F.R. 8087; 
Sec. 2 (a), 54 Stat. 676, as amended, 50 
U. S.C. War App. Sup. 1152 (a) ) 

Issued this 15th day of October, 1946. 
(SEAL) N. E. DODD, 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 








Big Opportunity for Manufacturers 


Wanting National Distribution ... 


Te Food Industry Exposition 
at the ATLANTIC CITY STEEL PIER 


If you’re a manufacturer seeking increased or new national distributors, 
investigate at once the opportunity of having an exhibit in the Food 
Industry Exposition to be held from January 19th to 22nd on Atlantic 
City’s Steel Pier—at the big annual food trade’s get-together. 


America’s foremost wholesale grocery, chain store, and super market 
buyers, food brokers and grocery executives from all over the United 
States will attend—offering a matchless chance to establish national 


connections in only four days. 


Get all the facts at once. Prospectus containing information on Exhibit 


space mailed on request. 


Write for your copy today. 


anuay 19-22 


FOOD INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 


DAVID M. SLOANE, Managing Director 


41 Park Row 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Awaiting some word on de- 
control of flour or price ceiling advances, 
flour millers generally marked time. Mean- 
while, lack of mill and government buy- 
ing depressed the wheat market and great- 
ly reduced the amount of the price squeeze 
on bakery flours, although not enough to 
eliminate the pinch entirely. 

New sales consisted mostly of moderate 
family flour business and fairly substantial 
sales to PMA for government export, the 
latter being in some sense forced by the 
fact that many mills were approaching 
the limit of their permitted domestic grind 
and private export trade is not freely avail- 
able at the moment. 

Occasional bakery flour sales were made 
late last week, including a moderately 
large lot or two to chain bakers after 
wheat prices broke so sharply, and there 
was some scattered small trade ranging 
from carlots to 5,000 sacks, presumably to 
take care of some distressed cases among 
bakers. The total, however, was not sub- 
stantial. Further loss in wheat values, 
however, in combination with the higher 
millfeed quotations on the now free mar- 
ket, make it possible for millers to sell 
straights in some places to bakers again, 
if they find it possible to acquire the 
wheat. Patents show a greater squeeze. 

Family flour trade is fair, consisting most- 
ly of small lots. Prices, which were in- 
creased on the wheat advance, were marked 
down again after the break. 

Clears continue in an unhappy posi- 
tion, except for the fanciest varieties. 
Standard bakery first clears declined around 
10c, while high ash and low protein vari- 
eties dropped = even farther. Continued 
blockade of export shipments by maritime 
difficulties remains a major factor in ac- 
cumulation of clears, but domestic de- 
mand from normal outlets is slow also. 

Awaiting issuance of export licenses to 
Latin American countries, and with the 
port tie-up an additional complication, there 
was little private export business. 

Boxcar shortages are beginning to af- 
fect production rates, and mills at Kan- 
sas City and the interior lost additional 
running time for lack of cars. Output at 
Kansas City last week dropped to 93% 
of capacity, against 100% in the preced- 
ing week and 92% a year ago. Erratic 
operations are in store for millers in the 
next few weeks as the car situation con- 
tinues to tighten. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 40% of capacity, against 110% a 
week earlier and 28% a year ago. Most of 
last week's business was done with PMA 
and private export buyers, and such trade 
accounted for two thirds of the bookings. 
Domestic business was around 13% of ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations Oct. 19, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, 
straights $4.69; established brands family 
flours $5.45@5.60, family patents $5.25@ 
5.30; high protein first clear $4.05@4.50, 
second $3.65@3.70; low protein first clear 
$3.60@3.70, second $3.50, soft wheat bakery 
straights $4.71, less than .41% ash $4.94, 
short patent bakery cake flours $5.61. 

Eleven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 4 quiet, none slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 40 
to 65% last week and averaged 50%, com- 
pared with 72% a week previous and 18% 
a year ago. The family trade took 90% 
of bookings and the bakers 10%. Opera- 
tions ranged from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aged 78%, compared with 92% a week 
previous and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 15c higher. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb 
cottons, Oct. 19: family, short patent in 
straight cars $5.35@5.67; standard patent, 
straight cars $5.20@ 1; family short pat- 
ent in truck lots $5.65@6; standard patent 
trucks $5.50@5.85; bakery, carlots, un- 
enriched $4.80, trucks $5.13. 

Omaha: Flour sales have been extremely 
slow in this area, Millers are hesitant 
to sell as much flour as customers want 
at the designated prices. Shipping orders 
have been voluminous as flour men want 
all they can get. Shipping troubles loom 
again in the line of boxcars, bags, sacks, 
and other materials. The maritime strike 
is another element which causes shipping 
difficulties. Export business is practically 
nil here. Production continues at _ full 
pace, however. Mills continue to operate 
full time. 

Wichita: Mills operated at about 75% 
of capacity last week from five to seven 
days, for an over-all average of five and 
two thirds days. Operations were curtailed 
as a result of the boxcar shortage. Mod- 
erate sales have been confined to family 
flour as mills continue out of market on 
bakery flour. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 17, 100-lb cotton bags: family flour 
$5.50, bakers $4.69. 

Hutchinson: Flour business continues in 
about the same rut. Bakery flour business, 
caught in aé_ ceiling squeeze which has 
stifled new business for several weeks, will 
probably zoom if prices are lifted. Aside 
from a few single cars to relieve estab 
lished customers who were in distress none 







has been sold to bakers. Export business 
is completely stifled by the ship tie-up. 
Family trade interest continues good and 
a fair volume has been sold. Some inquiry 
has come from exporters but mills prefer 
to clean up old contracts before making 
new, commitments. 


Salina: Inquiry for flour is good but the 
wheat price squeeze has brought sales to 
the bakery trade almost to a stop. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 


Texas: No new business of importance 
has been booked, but all efforts continue 
to be confined to filling previous allotments 
as fast as production will permit. New 
export business is impossible due to lack 
of export licenses and any shipments for 
export are barred while the maritime strike 
lasts. Clears continue to accumulate for 
this reason. Operations continue at top 
capacity, running time rather generally be- 
ing seven days per week. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 19, 100’s en- 
riched: family flour, extra high patent 
$5.61@5.81, high patent $5.41@5.61; stand- 
ard bakers $4.91, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers report 
another quiet week, with the trade await- 
ing announcement of the decontrol of flour. 
Millers said they could not afford to take 
on additional bookings because of the nar- 
rowness of the spread between cash wheat 
prices and flour ceilings. New domestic 
business was confined to small lots to cus- 
tomers in actual need of flour, and some 
export. If controls are not removed a 
stiff advance in ceilings will be necessary 
to bring back a normal degree of activity 
in flour trading. 

The trade is inclined to the belief that 
complete decontrol would not cause a.run- 
away market. Bakers are fairly well cov- 
ered and would be in position to hold back 
if prices shot upward. The maritime strike 
has held up export shipments, and, as a 
result, bakers have been getting heavier 
deliveries than they had counted upon. 
There is enough wheat in the country to 
take care of all export and domestic needs, 
so the market would be expected to set- 
tle back to a reasonable and steady basis 
within a short time. 

Some flour was sold last week to Brazil 
and Puerto Rico, and Holland is in the 
market this week for a round lot, but de- 
control talk has halted negotiations. 

Spring wheat bookings for the week end- 
ing Oct. 19 were equivalent to 51% of 
capacity, compared with 90.7% a week 
earlier, and 40% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 19: spring standard pat- 
ent $4.72, short patent $4.82, high gluten 
$4.92, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $5.72@5.84, first clear $4.72@4.92, 
all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business in baking flour con- 
tinues quiet, due to inability of mills to 
accept offers. Everyone is waiting for 
new flour ceiling or hoping for an order 
to remove flour from controls. In the 
meantime, only a small amount of flour is 
being sold. This consists of single cars, and 
chiefly clears. Family flour, however, con- 
tinues in active demand, and _ deliveries 
are good. Some mills are getting close 
to their quotas, however. Quotations Oct. 
19: spring high gluten $4.96, standard pat- 
ent $4.86, first clear $4.86@5.06, family 
flour $5.89; hard winter short patent $4.96, 
95% patent $4.86, first clear $4.30@4.86; 
soft winter short patent $5.65@5.80, stand- 


ard patent $4.80@5.45, first clear $4.20@ 
4.86. 

St. Louis: Local mills report family trade 
active and considerable flour is being placed 
on the books, due to the narrow margin 
between cash wheat costs and flour ceiling 
prices. Export business is slow, due to 
the maritime situation. Jobbers report new 
business as exceedingly slow. The trade 
is ready to book, but mills are out of the 
market, consequently few commitments are 
reported. Shipping directions are good. 

Central states mills report considerable 
activity by the family trade. Otherwise 
little booking is being done. Mills are 
still unable to offer bakery flour. 

Quotations Oct. 19, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery short patent $4.91, 
straight $4.81, family enriched $4.84; soft 
winter cake flour $5.90, intermediate $4.97, 
straight $4.87; spring wheat short patent 
bakery $5, straight $4.71; high protein 
clears at bakery ceilings, low protein $4.15 
@4.25 sacked. 


Toledo: Car shortage situation is getting 
very bad. John A. Forshey, transporta- 
tion commissioner Toledo Board of Trade, 
recently called attention of the several rail- 
roads and the American Car Service As- 
sociation to the then daily shortage of 400 
cars, pointing out that two cargoes of 
grain to arrive at Toledo would require 
hundreds of cars for distribution. So far 
as is known, no bakers in this section 
have been obliged to close down for want 
of flour, but many have been on the brink 
of doing so for want of shortening. Al- 
though there has been a bad squeeze on 
bakers flour, larger bakers have had flour 
booked ahead and smaller ones have been 
taken care of. The real troublesome short- 
age has been in shortening and sugar. 


Cleveland: Flour jobbers are extremely 
busy. Deliveries are from three to five 
days late. There has been some contract- 
ing by bakers, mostly through jobbers. 
Mills have been reluctant to sell, but 
they have been eager to ship on old con- 
tracts and there is no scarcity of flour 
for the baker or jobber. 

National brands of family flour seem 
to be ample. Grocers are displaying all 
the brands on their shelves. Demand for 
family flour has picked up again, with 
cold weather just around the corner, which 
stimulates home baking. 

Semolina flour is not being offered at 
present. Millers of semolina claim the 
ceiling is entirely too low. 

Quotations Oct. 19: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high gluten 
$5.27, first clear $5.07; hard winter stand- 
ard patent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high 
gluten $5.27; soft winter short patent $5.91, 
standard $4.81. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The flour situation is unchanged 
from recent weeks. No sales of bakery 
types of flour are being made, due to the 
continued price squeeze. Mills are anxious- 
ly awaiting the decontrol of flour. Sales 
of family flour are about normal for this 
time of year. The scarcity of empty box- 
cars is still very serious and has curtailed 
the output of some mills. 

Quotations Oct. 19, cottons, f.o.b.. Buffalo: 
spring family $6.12, high gluten $5.30, stand- 
ard $5.10, first clear $5.20; hard winter 
family $6.12, high gluten $5.30, standard 
$5.10, first clear $5.10; soft winter family 
$5.95, short patent $4.95, straight $5.20, 
first clear $5.10. 

New York: Flour sales are at a stand- 
still as the trade awaits removal of ceil- 
ings. Squeezed between high wheat levels 
and low flour ceilings, mills are unable to 
offer and only an occasional sale is made. 
These are usually of clears, which, be- 
cause of the higher ceiling, are still within 
price possibility, or flour that came un- 
der export permits but cannot be shipped 
and is therefore diverted to domestic use. 
The shortage of boxcars ties up many mills 
to such an extent that shut downs are 
threatened. Other representatives report a 
steady inflow of cars to keep a fair volume 
moving, but the baking trade is concerned 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
ete THM isc ce cis eiwcvnis $...@5.89 
Spring high gluten ............ «+» @4.96 
Spring standard ....cscccsccece ++ +@4.86 
GEIS BCH CHORE. os cccsvscnvess 4.86@5.06 
Hard winter family ............ re Ae 
Hard winter high gluten ...... @ 4.96 
Hard winter standard ......... @ 4.86 


Hard winter first clear ........ 


Soft winter family ...........+. eee eee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5.65 @5.80 
Soft winter straight ........... 4.80@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ........ 4.20@4.86 
Rye Nour, WRIS waccsscscecsses 6.35 @6.60 
Beye ROUF, GOPR ccvccvivvsosiecss 4.64@5.50 
Derwe, OTGN., DEI ccveccveves «+» @4.89 
New York 
Spring family .....ccccccccsees Pr. wee 
Spring high gluten ............ --@5.36 
Spring standard ....ccecsescuce «+» @5.16 
Spring first clear .......ccesese 5.16@5.36 
Hard winter family ........... ooo @ 06 
Hard winter high gluten ....... ---@5.36 
Hard winter standard ......... «+ -@5.16 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.16@5.36 
Bott Wieter TAMA ..cccccssecce os ea ees 
Soft winter short patent ....... -.-@6.05 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.16@5.20 
Soft winter first clear ......... eve coe 
Rye flour, white ....c.ccssesees 6.65@7.00 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $...@5.98 $...@6.29 
Soft winter straigh ---@4.82 .... eee 
Bakery grades ...... ---@5.21 ~+-@5.12 
Pastry ......+++. eee ---@4.82 ...@4.73 


4.30 @ 4.86 
@ 


Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffal 
$5.72@5.84 $...@... ceo@icce Be ve QRad 
«+-@4.92 ...@... «--@5.00 ...@5.30 
@4.72 ooo coe «+. @4.71 «++@5.10 
4.72@4.92 -@... ooe@ cee «++ @5.20 
oO se 5.25@5.30 ~--@4.84 ---@6.12 
oo@ -@4.79 ---@4.91 «++ @5.30 
ee. «++ @4.69 oo - @4.81 -@5.10 
o@. 4.05 @ 4.50 ee ---@5.10 
ooo @ . coe @ ose owe coc - +» @5.95 
oe --@6.61 @4.97 «+ + @4.95 
@ ree of fp @ 4.87 P 5.20 
eT. OTT eo ooo @ wee --@5.10 
6.65 @6.75 oee@ eee ---@6.61 @6.80 
6.05@6.15 vrs Mer @6.06 ---@6.20 
--@4.75 coe @ oars ovo @® oes cooly ove 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$5.80@6.09 $...@... $...@... $...@... 
---@5.24 5.34@5.38 «++ @5.27 coe ose 
-»-@5.14 5.14@5.18 -@5.07 ---@65.29 
oes GP ove «++ @5.38 @5.07 --»-@5.49 
oe eee eos eee ° 5.67@6.32 
5.20@5.24 coe coe - ++ @5.27 060 oes 
5.10@5.1 5.14@5.18 -+-@5.07 -+-@5.22 
ee eer aes eae «+» @4.76 
. ATS 


5.67@6.37 


0 w+ 
ae: 
898 


ooo @ ae 
5.10@5.14 


Prt. 
Oto: 
G2 Go GO + 
82998 
Pee. « 
tow: 
bo no be - 
888989 
ao, 
) 
= 


im are oe ermee tT 
6.80@7.00 ---@... 6.10@6.40 oor 
Toronto **Winnipe 


cS) 


Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.63 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ @ 





**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. 


October 22, 1946 


over possible flour shortages, added to 
critical lack of shortening and sugar. 

Quotations Oct. 19, nominally, at ceil- 
ings: family flour $6.12, spring high glutens 
$5.36, standard patents $5.16, clears $5.16 
@5.36; hard winter high glutens $5.36, 
standards $5.16, clears $5.16@5.36; short 
patent cake flour $6.05, soft winter stand- 
ards $5.16@5.20. 


Boston: The flour situation in Boston 
continues tight. All prices are at ceiling 
levels, but are without significance as buy- 
ers report supplies are unobtainable. Mills 
continue their waiting policy in anticipation 
of the abandonment of price control. All 
outlets report that profitable operations are 
impossible with the present price of cash 
wheat. Movement of flour is restricted to 
past bookings. Jobbers’ stocks are nearing 
exhaustion. One house reports a West coast 
concern offered a limited amount of pastry 
flour. Inquiry for bread flour is general, 
but bakers’ inventory position is still fair- 
ly good and no distress is reported. Quo- 
tations Oct. 19: spring family $6.14, high 
gluten $5.34@5.38, first clears $5.38, short 
patents $5.14@5.18, standard patents $5.1! 
@5.18; southwestern short patents $5.24@ 
5.28, standard patents $5.14@5.18; soft win- 
ter patents $5.28@5.32, straights $5.187 
5.22, clears $5.08@5.12. 


Philadelphia: Pending the expected re- 
moval of flour from price control, trad: 
here is at a virtual standstill with mill 
representatives busy explaining to would-be 
purchasers that they are unable to mak 
offerings, due to the price squeeze create:! 
by the strong wheat and low flour ceiling 

It is also pointed out that there is lik« 
ly to be a period of transition once regu 
lations are lifted, with the probability that 
quotations will fluctuate in a rather wide 
fashion until the almost-forgotten law of 
supply and demand again is able to assert 
itself. 

Prospective buyers have still another hur- 
dle to overcome in their search for flour 
—finding mills which have not already sold 
out their domestic quota. The fact that 
many are booked ahead for 60- to 90-day 
periods is making consuming interests hope- 
ful that the lifting of ceilings will coin- 
cide with a government order eliminating 
the allocation set-up. 

Bakers, as a whole, find themselves wit! 
moderate stocks on hand, but their efforts 
to purchase more reflect an attempt to ac- 
quire additional stocks before prices are 
revised upward. 

The shortage of sugar continues to r 
strict bakery output of sweet goods ani 
most have not yet had an opportunity to 
replenish supplies of shortening. Local re- 
fineries are closed by the maritime strike. 

Family flour remains in good supply on 
retail store shelves, but the sugar situa 
tion is deterrent to buying since house- 
keepers are doing less home baking under 
existing conditions. 

Quotations Oct. 19: soft winter $5.10” 
5.14; hard winter standard $5.10@5.14, short 
patent $5.20@5.24; spring short patent $5.24, 
standard $5.14; family flour $5.80@6.09. 

Pittsburgh: Trading in the Pittsburgh 
market was practically at a standstill the 
past week. Millers remain withdrawn from 
the market and the thought uppermost 
in the minds of bakers, jobbers and mill 
representatives concerns the removal of con 
trols on flour prices. Bakers are focusing 
all efforts on how to obtain more sugar 
and fats. There is no immediate danger 
of curtailing operations further. A little 
interest is shown in cake flours even whet 
available in small quantities. Jobbers could 
have taken on further supplies of family 
flours, but hesitated because of local condi- 
tions caused by the many prevailing strike 
The utility strike was settled over the 
weekend. Boxcar shortage has not seri- 
ously affected this area as yet, but dealers 
feel that shortly this condition will be 
reflected by bakers requesting spot sup- 
plies. Sale of family flour continues dis- 
appointing at retail stores and it is thought 
that the sugar and shortening famine 
the main cause of light flour sales. Pre 
pared baking mixes are more freely offer« 
at chain stores and super markets and 
these flours have ready sale. 

Quotations Oct. 19, cottons: hard wint: 
$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium pater 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; high gluten $5.3"; 
first clear $5.10@5.30; family flour $5.99 
6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: While supply of flour is_reporte:! 
as catching up with the heavy demand i: 
some sections of this territory, in other 
instances urgent requests for immedia' 
shipping are still being received. Some 
predict that all holes will surely be fille! 
by around the first of December, whe 
it is believed jobbers will begin purcha 
ing almost entirely on a hand-to-mout!) 
basis with changes in market conditions in 
view. 

Blenders are also divided in demand. 
Their business is good and some continue 
to show interest in buying for immediat 
shipment. On the other hand, some cali- 
cellations are reported coming in from 
blenders in some sections of the territor) 

Bakers remain well supplied through a'- 
locations and new purchases they have 
been able to make. 

All sides of the flour industry are anx- 
iously awaiting news on the decontrol of 
flour, bread, etc. 

Quotations Oct. 19: spring standard patent 
$5.29, first clear $5.49; hard winter stand- 
ard $5.22, first clear, low protein $4.75; 
soft winter first clear $4.76; family flour, 
hard or soft wheat $5.67@6.37; cake flou: 
$6.06;. pastry flour $5.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: No change in the market of an 
significance. Business continues heavy. 
mills selling on a nearby basis without mak 
ing any forward commitments, both be- 
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cause they see a price increase in the off- 
ing and because of the heavy export de- 
mand facing them, which could prove to 
be more profitable than the domestic, pro- 
vided the maritime situation clears itself. 
This is the main hindrance at the present 
time from making substantial off-shore 
sales. Minor contributing factors to the 
export business are such things as har- 
bor piracy at Hong Kong, now so wide- 
spread that insurance underwriters will 
not take any business for that destination. 
The trade is hopeful that these vexations 
will iron themselves out in the next few 
months, however. Quotations Oct. 19: fam- 
ily patent $5.98, soft winter $4.82, bakery 
$5.21, pastry $4.82. 

Portland: Mills are marking time still 
waiting for decontrol of flour in order to 
work their domestic business on a profitable 


basis, particularly their better grades of 
flour. Some sales of soft wheat flour are 
being made, but mills are not pressing 
sales. Water shipment is tied up by the 


strike, although some exports were loaded 
out by agreement with the maritime unions. 
One ship is loading for Hawaii under this 
agreement, while army shipments are again 
being made. Disappointment is expressed 
by mills over failure to decontrol flour. 
Until flour is decontrolled, mills will not 
press sales. Flour prices Oct. 19: high 
gluten $5.31, Big Bend bluestem $5.11, blue- 
stem bakers $5.11, cake $5.62, pastry $4.72, 
pie $4.72, whole wheat 100% $5.21, graham 
$5.01, cracked wheat $5.01. 

San Francisco: Trading in all types of 
flour has come to a virtual standstill in 
this market. Lifting of controls on flour 
seems to be expected by the trade and as 
a result mills are taking care of their 
present commitments and are not making 
further contracts for deferred shipment. 
Mills have plenty of orders on hand and 
are running at full capacity. Grades are 
still limited but improvement is expected. 
(juotations: family patent $6.29 carlots, 
bakery grade $5.12 carlots, pastry $4.73 
carlots, 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
export flour sales are now _ authorized 
through November to the same list of 
countries which were permitted shipments 
in October. Mills are being swamped with 
orders from all of these markets and in 
many cases are being offered fancy prices. 
Substantial quantities of flour have been 
booked and a good deal more could be 
sold if the capacity to produce it were 
available. Under the present circumstances 
the British Ministry of Food is getting 
somewhat less than normal monthly quan- 
tities and mills are being urged to supply 
more for this purpose. Canadian authori- 
ties are anxious that the terms of the 
wheat agreement with regard to stipulat- 
ed quantities of flour to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom during the crop year be 
carried out. 

The domestic flour market shows little 
change. Demand, is good with require- 
ments adequately covered. Prices are at 
ceilings in home markets and do not change, 
while the price of government regulation 
flour for export to the United Kingdom 
is also stabilized. Quotations Oct. 17: top 
patent springs for domestic use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 


cartage where used; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 lbs, 
September shipment, Canadian Atlantic 


winter ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is none too 
plentiful although domestic buyers are get- 
ting moderate quantities. However, no 
export sales are permitted and, except for 
the supply of wheat available for grinding 
increases, prospects for this kind of busi- 
ness are not bright. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Oct. 19: standard grades 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are limited. 
Farmers are holding their grain for feed; 
the crop was considerably below normal. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations Oct. 
ne $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in On- 
ario, 

Winnipeg: There was a fair volume of 
export business in Canadian flour during 
the past week, destinations being Norway, 
the British West Indies, the Orient, the 
Philippines and China. Domestic trade is 
exceptionally keen, and mills are booked 
up to the end of November. Mills are 
working to capacity and supplies are mov- 
ing freely with no indication of an ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations Oct. 19: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons, second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 
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Vancouver: Flour buyers in the Far East 
continue to pour inquiries into the local 
market for supplies. ‘These bids are for 
any grade of flour and without regard to 
price but the volume of business continues 
limited to the supplies available from Ca- 
nadian mills. Greatest market for Canadi- 
an flour among the countries around the 
Pacific today is Manila, with Shanghai de- 
mand close behind. Shipments are being 
made steadily to both these destinations 
along with a good movement to Hong Kong 
for transshipment to interior China points. 
It is reported that most of the flour now 
being sold on a commercial basis to the 
Far East is coming from the smaller mills 
since the larger operators seem fully booked 
up with domestic accounts. The United 
States maritime strike has had some effect 
on slowing up shipments of flour from this 
port since a good part of the movement 
is going in American bottoms, but this 
condition is expected to be corrected short- 
ly. While there is a fair amount of ton- 
nage offering to flour shippers, the freight 
rates have risen to almost astronomical 
heights compared to those prevailing be- 
fore the war. 

For instance, the rate on Canadian flour 
to Shanghai before the start of the war 
was around $5 ton, United States funds. 
Today the quotation is $27.50, also in United 
States funds. Before Pearl Harbor flour 
moved to Manila in very large quantities 
for $5.50 ton, but today the rate is $22, 
United States funds. This means that a 
shipper today has to pay almost as much 
for a large parcel as he would have for 
chartering the whole ship five years ago. 

Domestic hard wheat flour demand is 
picking up here and a good amount is 
moving out on consignment orders. Store 
sales are still limited by the scarcity of 
baking ingredients. Cash car quotations, 
98’s cottons, Oct. 19: first patents $5.40; 
bakers patents $5, and vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is com- 
ing through in good supply with the de- 
mand fair and the price to the trade un- 
changed at $7.50. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 12, 1946, and Oct. 13, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— e-—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
12, 13, 12, 13, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
TWOOER fcc 102,275 163,400 4,233 17,729 
GOPR sececics 3,224 4,677 ove eee 
See eee 21,011 47,854 er 3,618 
SD 0.5 600068 1,401 4,409 107 107 
Bariey ...... 21,820 24,198 303 398 
Flaxseed 4,102 4,227 eee eee 
Soybeans 2,735 558 eee eco 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 12 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, none (161,000) 
bus; corn, none (1,000); soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 12, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Po. eee 3,020 ar a2 303 
MEME icscecce 531 ee £3 oa 
DGGE scccccoes < a“ 107 ee 
POOW DOPE: ciccces 75 és oe ee 
Philadelphia ... 758 wi $6 oe 
ee eee 798 ee 
PORE obsccccs 5,182 a4 107 303 
Oct. 5, 1946 2,548 100 107 398 
Oct. 13, 1945 15,804 2,831 ee 559 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are operating 
steadily on export orders for shipment up 
to the end of the year. Domestic demand 
is also seasonly active. The ceiling is the 
price. Quotations Oct. 19: rolled oats $3.15 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in only moderate demand, with supplies 
sufficient to meet the demand. The mar- 
ket will in all probability be more active 
as soon as the cold weather sets in. Quo- 
tations Oct. 19: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Oct. 21; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 15 207% 196 208 204 201% 191% baee 40.80 200 eves 
Oct. 16 206% 195% 206% 201% 200% 189% ae re 200 ‘ 
Oct. 17 ... 201% 190% 201% 196% 192% 184% ree jie 200 
met Be 1... 80% 188 200% 194% 193% 182% oe aes 200 
Oct. 19 200% 183 196% 189% 190% 178% wie eat ee i 200 
Oct. 21 205% 188 201% 194% 194% 182% és a:e iol 200 eee 
¢ CORN: r OATS . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
So 606 eee 139% 136% 2 ¥e's ees 85% 80% 76% 69% 
Oct. 16 ... iwiée eves 139% 135% 84% 79% 75% 68% 
SS aa $aee eens 136 131% 80% 75% 71% 64% 
Oct. 18 . 137% 133 80% 76 71% 64% 
Det. 29° ... ese 135% 131% 78% 74 70% 63% 
a ae: es seen ° 139% 135% 81% 77 72% 65% 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA =» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 
Vv 
JOURNEYMEN MILLWRIGHTS WANTED. 
Write, wire or phone Harry Johnson, su- 
perintendent, Blackwell Mill & Elevator 
Co., Blackwell, Okla. 














SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WANTED 
for Kansas mill. Must be responsible for 
all milling activity. Not over 45 years 
of age, and _ sober. Give references in 
first letter. Apply 8220, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man, Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 
Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 

P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 











BRANCH MANAGER 
MILL 


Unusual opportunity open to qualified 
Branch Manager for mill in Colorado. 
This job requires mainly, a thorough 
working knowledge of the production 
aspects of milling business, along with 
basic knowledge of accounting funda- 
mentals and procedure. Secondary 
requisites involve, explicit carrying out 
of company policies. Salary to suit 
qualifications. If you are ready, in- 
quire No. 8213, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv Me nmerninn MEAT REALE 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. . Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—SEVERAL STYLE “A” NO. 81 
Draver feeders with percentage valve for 
scratch feed use, equipped with style 
“Q,”’ No. 62 C Draver master drive. Ad- 
dress 8206, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market has not as yet re- 
gained its equilibrium following the remov- 
al of price controls. Jobbers say there 
are plenty of sellers but few buyers in 
sight, with the result that there is an 
unusually wide range in asking prices. 
Bran is quoted all the way from $52.50 
to $56 here for prompt to December, and 
possibly $1 less for January forward, with 
some mills claiming to be selling in a 
small way at the top limits. The big mix- 
ers seem to have enough feed on hand or 
coming forward to take care of all nearby 
needs, so consequently they are waiting 
to see what is going to happen. Kansas 
City temporarily is a little stronger than 
Minneapolis, and this is regarded as en- 
couraging to those bullishly inclined. But, 
regardless of everything, buying is very 
limited, and middlings hold firm at $2 
over bran. 

Kansas City: Removal of price ceilings 





“Golden Loaf” m#'s0sr 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











TRAFFIC MAN WANTED— 


Old established Texas grain concern doing nation-wide busi- 
ness. If you have the ability and are accustomed to handling 
volume, this is an excellent opportunity for you, if you can 


qualify. Must be experienced. Good salary plus yearly 
bonus plus opportunities for further advancement commen- 
surate with your ability to carry responsibility. Give full 
particulars first letter, enclose photograph, if convenient. 


All replies strictly confidential. 


2138, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Address XW, P. O. Box 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 











NAT TR NTA, Vv 


BOILER — KEWANEE LOW PRESSURE 
No. 117; 80 H.P. rating; insurance com- 
pany approve for 25-lb pressure; 66-inch 
diameter, 18-foot super smokeless hori- 
zontal return tube; price $750. Now in 
service and available for inspection and 
test at Spear Mills, Inc., 17th & Potter 
(Blue River), Kansas City, Mo. 





STOKER—MODEL HB-30 STOKOL; HY- 
draulic drive; automatic side connected 
with automatic motor control, high and 
low pressure control, and Cutler Ham- 
mer Magnetic Switch with reset; 300-lb 
eapacity, price $500, located at Spear 
Mills, Inc., 17th & Potter (Blue River), 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


2 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
ow a 
1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 























brought a sharp advance in millfeed, but 
values displayed no runaway tendencies. 
Prices still show a considerable range at 


times, but at -the end of the week 
were generally at $53@53.50 for bran, 
$58@60 for shorts, for current’ ship- 
ment. Deferred bookings could be made 


at $52 for bran and $57 for shorts. Spot 
offerings have been light, but deferred 
have been available in ample supply for 
the amount of demand that has material- 
ized. Buyers are considerably more cau- 
tious, having better stocks than last June 
and showing determination to await a bet- 
ter indication of consumer reaction to the 
price changes. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced in 
line with Kansas City. Quotations Oct. 19: 
in straight cars, bran $2.80, mill run $2.95, 
shorts $4.10 for northern deliveries; mixed 
or pool cars 5c additional; in trucks, bran 
$3, mill run $3.15, shorts $3.30. Southern 
deliveries 5c additional. 

Wichita: Demand is far in excess of 
supply. With the lifting of controls, prices 
rose sharply, but mills expect this situa- 
tion to right itself within a very short 
time. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$54@55, mill run $57.50, shorts $59@60 ton. 


Hutchinson: Lifting of feed ceilings has 
sent prices upward but mills are not eager 
to book, pending a leveling off. The mixed 
ear trade is absorbing virtually all gray 
shorts output at present and demand is 
not so keen for bran. Offers for shorts 
average $58@59, Kansas City basis, and 
for bran $4@5 less. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
sharply higher with the removal of ceil- 
ings. Supply is inadequate for immediate 
trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $54@55, gray shorts $59@60. 

Fort Worth: Trade at sea owing to the 
confusion following decontrol. Impossible to 
quote prices precisely on bran from $55@ 
58, and on gray shorts $66@67, delivered 
TCP. 

Cleveland: The demand for millfeed has 
fallen off. However, the supply may be 
very low if the local mill shuts down as 
contemplated. Millfeed prices have ad- 
vanced $5 ton since decontrol. 


Buffalo: The decontrol of millfeed prices 
has created much confusion. Sales were 
at a standstill for a few days as values 
were unknown. Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues far in excess of supplies. The out- 
put is being curtailed due to scarcity of 
boxcars, Quotations, jutes, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $60, standard middlings $62, red dog 
$66.50. 

Boston: The demand for millfeed has 
increased. Trading is practically at a stand- 
still. Buyers are active in seeking sup- 
plies and in several instances commitments 
have been sought for future delivery with- 
out success. 

Philadelphia: Removed from the shackles 
of ceiling price regulation, the millfeed 
market snapped back to life with quota- 
tions soaring. Bran was being offered at 
$65.80 for prompt shipment, while stand- 
ard middlinges rose to $67.80 and red dog 
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$70.80. These quotations on Oct. 19 com- 
pared with a ceiling price of $56.25 on all 
three. 


Pittsburgh: Confusion was noted here as 
all price ceilings on millfeeds were lifted. 
Bran and standard middlings offered free- 
ly at fluctuating prices. Bran $61.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; standard middlings $66.50 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Demand is moderate. 


Atlanta: Demand good; supply not plen- 
tiful; bran $63.55@65; shorts $68.55@70. 


Seattle: The market on millfeed did not 
move from former ceiling levels with de- 
control, as millers sat back to see what 
would happen to the grain and protein 
markets. Demand continues heavy, and 
reports from Minneapolis and Kansas City 
indicate that the markets at those points 
jumped up about $5 almost immediately. 
Millfeed appears to be headed up about 
$7.50 here from the former ceiling level, 
which would make it $54, Seattle/Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $46.50 
ton in limited amounts; mills asking for 
bids on middlings. 


Ogden: Supply continues less than de- 
mand. Mills continue operating at ca- 
pacity seven days per week, with book- 
ings into January. 


San Francisco: Not enough time has 
elapsed since the lifting of ceilings to 
have a definite millfeed market established. 
Mills have been reluctant to offer and 
very little trading has been done. Some 
sales have been made in the neighbor- 
hood of $60@62, but this cannot be quoted 
as the true market today. Most buyers are 
taking the attitude of sitting back and 
letting prices settle a little after the initial 
price rises. Most buyers are in fair shape 
on millfeed and probably have enough on 
hand to last them for 45 or 60 days. it 
is the feeling that millfeed when sold, will 
bring from $8 to $10 over the old ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Although production is 
at record levels and exports are restricted 
to limited quantities, offerings of millfeed 
are short of requirements. Increased home 
consumption brought about by the war 
shows no sign of declining. Ceiling prices 
are in effect. Quotations Oct. 19, ceiling: 
bran $29, shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straig):t 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is still a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, and it looks as 
if this demand will be in evidence for 
some time. Most of the supplies from wesi- 
ern mills are going to eastern Canada. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
quite unimportant, with small lots going 
from Alberta to British Columbia. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shoris 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand is good and 
ample supplies are now coming from west- 
ern mills enabling dealers to maintain 
some stocks on their floors. Prices on a 
cash car basis are unchanged: bran $29.50, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





More Grain for Whisliew, Beer 
Authorized by USDA Officials 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
21 that it is now possible to liberalize 
grain use by distillers and brewers, as 
a result of this year’s record pro- 
duction of grain crops. 

Officials estimated that distillers 
will be allowed a total of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bus of grain per 
month, compared with 2,600,000 bus 
allowed during September. 

“Brewers will be authorized to use 
in each calendar quarter an amount 
of grain equal to 90% of their use 
in the corresponding quarter of 1945. 
This is an increase from the 85% 
use authorized in September. Re- 
strictions on brewers’ inventories of 
grain and grain products are being 
removed. 

In liberalizing grain use by dis- 
tillers, the department’s amended or- 
der prohibits the use of corn grading 
No. 1, 2 or 3, when purchased, or 
wheat or wheat products in the man- 
ufacture of distilled beverages. 

The use of rye was also limited 
for the manufacture of distilled spir- 
its for beverage purposes. A distiller 
may use rye equal to 6% of the 
total quantity of grain and grain 
products authorized to be used dur- 
ing such month by each distilling 
plant. 

Distillers were given a choice of 
one of three different methods of 


computing allowable monthly grain 
use, as follows: 

“(1) Five times that portion of 
the daily mashing capacity of each 
distilling plant which is not in ex- 
cess of 5,000 bus plus four times 
that portion of the daily mashing ca- 
pacity of such distilling plant which 
is in excess of 5,000 bus but not in 
excess of 10,000 bus, plus three times 
that portion of the daily mashing c:- 
pacity of such plant which is in ex- 
cess of 10,000 bus, or 

“(2) Three times the daily mash- 
ing capacity of each distilling plart, 
plus 3,000 bus per plant, or ~ 

“(3) Six thousand bushels per dis- 
tilling plant. Provided, however 
that all grain used in October, 1946, 
under any allocation in effect prior 
to the effective date of this amend- 
ment shall be chargeable against the 
October, 1946, quotas as computed 
under this amendment.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TRAFFIC CLUB PLANS DINNER 
Minneapolis, Minn. — The Traffic 

Club of Minneapolis will hold its 31st 
annual dinner at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Dec. 5. This event, postponed for 
the last couple of years by war 
exigencies, usually attracts a large 
number of eastern railroad execu- 
tives, as well as shippers through- 
out the northwestern area. 
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Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. LSROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H: FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
4 Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL - CANADA Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
NS Oe ee ee ee eo, ee AT Oable Address: “Womacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
le Leaf Milling Co. Limi 
ple Leal Salting Co. Limited. 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
Sele EXPORT OFFICES: 
iN : Yass \ TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
ome MARK CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT {Soe a 





WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


— 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Courtesy C.N.R. 


FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


In the ‘Thunder Bay district of 
Ontario on Lake Superior, at the mouth 
of the Kaministikwia River these twin 
cities of the lakehead are the centre of a 
territory rich in minerals. 


Originally a fur-trading post, modern 
development began with the coming of 
the railways. Following the opening of 
the North West, Fort William became 
an intrepot for the western grain trade. 
Its harbour, which is the head of Cana- 
dian Lake navigation of the Great Lakes 
has developed until it now consists of 
26 miles of river frontage, with wharves, 
freight sheds and 40 grain elevators. 


Rich in minerals, with terminals for 
handling grain that are the admiration 
of the country, extensive dry docks, 
lumber mills, foundries, pulp and paper 
mills have equipped Port Arthur to pro- 
gress at the same pace as her worthy 
neighbour—Fort William. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF ¥Y 


JUTE 
JUTE ic AG % COTTON 
BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


Factories-montreAt - toronto Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








JUTE 


COTTON 
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Cable Address: ‘“DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 






















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 





Canada 


Toronto 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
——— 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED’ SINCE” 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 





“ ” aya 
HASTINGS py cov CABLE CODES 
Montreal 4a USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








n 











SPILLERS LIMITED IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
























40, St. Mary Axe, E-C.3 “Miligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
aince wy A } 
James’ Hichardson & Sons |) ee 
Grain Mer hants Shippers and Exporters | OATMEAL 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSS 


PARRISH & -taoeg heh ara LIMITED . = | 
omestic and or 
sik Nah SF Soe Robin Hood Flour 


Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 























Mills Limited 
noe SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
, > rmrr I] r Soles MFicec.- VANCOIIVER-CA AR’ Veale tk. IAW SASKAT 
R . CG ° I R A I I Members: Toronto Board of Trade Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVE ALGARY+MOOSE JAW: SA 
Exporter  opertere, ee WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - 
FLOI R, CEREALS, k EEDS Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. EASTERN EXF RT FF F M NTREAL.- RIEN 

6% King Street, Eust Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 

FORONTO, CANADA TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Jones-HeETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lemer, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn FITLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














Jeremiah Ezekiel James lived in 
the same house for 46 years. One 
day, to the consternation of the whole 
town, this solid old citizen moved 


next door. A reporter was sent to 
interview him, for this was real news. 
“And Mr. James, just what caused 
you to move?” 
The old codger took a chew of 
tobacco, then replied, ‘Waal, guess 
it must be the gypsy in me.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“I take a cold shower every morn- 
ing.” 
“Why brag about it?” 
“Gosh, that’s why I take it.” 


¢?¢¢ 

The fat lady stepped on the scales, 
not knowing that they were out of 
order—the indicator stopped at 75 Ibs. 

An inebriated gentleman from the 
corner pub watched her closely. He 
looked twice and then exclaimed “My 
God, she’s hollow.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Transcontinental air-lines passen- 
ger: I hate riding locals. We've 
stopped in Denver, Chicago, and now 
Pittsburgh. 
¢¢¢ 


Sailor Sam walked into his girl 
friend Susie’s house, and was amazed 
when she flung her arms around him 
and cried, “Marge says you have a 
girl in every port; please tell me it 
isn’t so!” 

“Why, of course not,” he said in- 
dignantly, “I have not been to every 


port.” 
¢$?¢¢ 


Night fell and the two tramps be- 
gan to look around for a place to 
lay their heads. 

“What yer going to use as a pil- 
low?” asked Willie. 

“This bit of drain-pipe,’’ said Tim. 

“Drain-pipe?” echoed his compan- 
ion. ‘“Won’t that be a bit hard?” 

“Course not,” said Tim. “I’m going 
to’ stuff it with some straw.” 


¢¢¢ 
First Cop: Keep that man under 
surveillance. 
Second Cop: I’ll keep my eye on 


him, too. 
¢?¢ 


“You look like a nice sensible girl 
—let’s get married.” 
“No. I’m just as nice and sensible 


as I look.” 
¢$¢¢ 


Tardy Office Boy: Yes, sir, the 
alarm went off, but the trouble is, it 
went off while I was asleep!” 


¢¢¢ 
Sgt: Now I want you fellows to 
shake hands and stop handing out ir- 
sults to each other. 
Pvt. Joe: O.K. Shake Moe, and I 
wish you everything you wish me. 
Pvt. Moe: Oh, yeah. Now who’s 
insulting who? 
$e 
Joe: The horse wanted to go one 
way and I wanted to go the other. 
Moe: What happened? 
Joe: He tossed me for it. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR- 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
~ COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 
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s 
Established 1870 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
ARD e LTD 

rs STANN (g. Cc }OLLINS & co earonrens FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 

AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Baltic Chambers GLASGOW ‘ . 
Buildi : 

CcFenchureh Street LONDON, B. 0.3 | 5 Wellington Street 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
YORK Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address. ‘““Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
—~ ES ere ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

W) LTD. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 

t for (GLASGO 
? MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM 
wae FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, a 3 OATMBALS, Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
ANY 52, ap do nee 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
CITY a indi Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
— 7 LID. (Successor M. J. Vos) 

FLOUR [MPORTERS HAARLEM, HOLLAND 

liser FLOUR IMPORTERS (Established 1908) 
seend 17. Corn Exchange Chambers oe . enanaue IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
ge LONDON, E. GC. 3 ee Samples and Offers Solicited 
4 Cable Address; “Coventry,” London Cable Address: ‘“DipLoma,"’ Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 
en, Mass. 





























IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 






































JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


. Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





N Vv Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ae City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., julmeg & 
Princes St., London 



























































: A. VAUGHAN THOMAS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. “MEELUNIE” | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
20. FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS (Flour Union, Ltd.) | FLOUR AGENT 
Heerengracht 209 | OSLO, NORWAY 
Subscription Room, i Weeeten os. GLASGOW meteng ‘ > aiid Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
YORK Seething Lane - LONDON, E. C. 3 Gatte AGhoses: “ Banvan,” Geagow olg Flours — Oftele ‘Starch Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
| Established 1868 Established 1894 
ey J. M. & C. M. HAMM ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
co pani ; M. WITSENBURG JR'S ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
‘i WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
oie edb 127 St. Vincent Streets GLASGOW, C.2 PAP ae seein, % OSLO, NORWAY 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. Branches: Belfast and Dublin “Witburg” Amsterdam 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW A. RUOFF & CO. | Besantnnnes 2600 
ny FLOUR IMPORTERS ee Ce NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
and at 27, Corn aa £.c3 94 Meent ROTTERDAM OSLO, NORWAY 
— eae Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo’”’ and ‘Mobil’ 
HARRIS BROS.& CO. Grain) Ltd. |p, 7, RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
VE COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street ates cs <4 Caen Gasene 
AGE a oars o sits - snemee a commngemitevon 
an e e 
, Corys’ Buildings stn bi encengewes ee Working Denmark, Finland, MILL gg Eng FLOUR 
fills 9 G7/s0 St Mae gaze LERPOOL | LIVERPOOL LEITH Norway, Sweden 
N.J 68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 
shied 81 Hope Street GLASGOW . 
7 ; W. H. Rutherfurd 
. D.D.P: Howie John Simpon | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. FRE EDSTUFF G— The Feedman’s 
‘ene W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 weekly 
nr sc gta ge 41 Constitution St., LEITH 118 So. 6th St Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
3 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE . eka 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
K, N.J Cable Address: ‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,” Dundee 
ESS Low Grades and ae - Jin Sa & Johnson-Herbert & Co. Francis M. Franco 
Millfeed FLOUR 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades F LOUR 
TA. PA. Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
eS — 
uality 
Peade. THE NEW CENTURY CO. Wespersot FEEDS ot au xinas FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
) 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. ° 
gg im Market for Flour and Feed DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
a ' Sataninal 730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 
ieaam DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........+6+- eos @& 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 42 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..........+..+. 23 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc..............+5 17 
Cargill, Incorporated ........seseeeeee 4 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd...........-- 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ........- 19 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ........+0+% 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co..........+.+ 
Chase Bag Co. cccccccccccscccccveccecs 35 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ........++. 23 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .....+ss+055 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........eeeeeeee 18 
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Chureh & Dwight Co., Inc..........4.-. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd..........6+. 44 
Cohen, Felix .ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
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Continental Grain Co. .......-eeeeeeeee 19 
Corn Products Sales Co. .......-sese0% 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .....-.es05- 47 
Crawford & Law ......ceseececeenceee 47 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......seseeeeees 
Crete Mile, TRO. cscccscccccccsces soon Oe 
Crookston Milling Co. .......sseeeeuee 22 
Crowll Bag Co. ciscccccccccccsevvccces 
GreWR MIS occccccscccccccecccseccece 19 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. ...seeeees ce erecceccccccce 

Davis & COMpAany .....ssecessecerecees 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain.Co.,.....+. 27 


Day’ CO, vrcccccccccsccccnaces eecccces 
De Lisser, Andrew ........... geccccece 
De Stefano, Ulysses ...... ecceccccccece 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......ceeeeeeees 47 
Diamond..Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...cseeseeees 19 
lobry Flour Mills, Inc. ........eeeeees 23 





Domintén Flour Mills, Ltd. .... ‘ 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 
Date Ohemicgl Co. :,.....ccceccecsceces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 29 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc....,......-. 
Dunwoody Institute ............ eccccee 


Wh 2 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ........cceeceees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ........00% 
errr ee ee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Tdghting Goe., ING. 2. ccccescccccces 
HOSIIUSNOP OG. co ccccccccccvccveccvsces 
Mvane BANNING CO. .rcccccccccccccscses 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farquhar Bros. ...cccccccccccccccccccs 
Voast, ©. B., B CO. sccccccsccccccccs 
Bederal Mill, Inc. ...cccccccccccscvece 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .......+. Steere 
POFDO CO, .ccccccccvccccccccccenccccces 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
CS ey ee ae eee eee 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. .......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .........-.506- 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
PGES, THOS ce cvccccccvcscvevcosveces 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Franco, FPranci® Me. .ccsvcccsaccecseces 
Freeman Food Products Co. ........... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 
Gariane FAURE GO. oc sider svéoiivceces 
PONOTAL BBKING GO. scrccccccsccecooes 
General Mill Equipment Co............. 
Gonerad BRIS, ING. os ccecccscvecs Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. w.scccccccccccces 
Globe MEUMMINE Co. ..cccccccccciccocvecs 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ............ 
GelGeenmiat, GOR EAB. cciccccccsese 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ......... 
Goodlander MilNS CO. éccccccrcccceness 
Great Bend Milling Company ......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. .......... 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO. ...ceecssevees 
Grippeling & Verkley .......ssessee. oe 


H 


Baaky BEER. CO. ccccccccccccvcvoesecce 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hachmeister, Inc. ....ccccccccccccccecs 
Haertel, Walter, Products Co. ......... 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. Maecccccccsccccsece 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Hardesty Milling Co. ..ccccccccccovece 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. .csccccccvcce 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
tlart-Carter Co. ........ 

Ileide, Henry, Inc, 
Ilenkel Flour Mills 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp........ 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ...........+-. 
Holland Engraving Co. ¢.........-.eee 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, FRUDGrt J. ccccccscsccccccccccve 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ........... 
HIOWte, THO J. BH GOiec ss civccccccns 
PiubOarG BINGE SO. oi cscccccccceccoes 
co ee i eee eee ee ee 





ERIGMORTE FIPOD, BHC. 6.0066 ccvevscoseses 
Fee, Bs. Wiy. BE CO ac cv cccwcrvecees 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc........... 
TOUTE, BPCIGER BH GO: csrscvecesveceves 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........++5 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ............ 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......... cececccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ...... ecccccecceos 
JOWSN, Te KR. B BOM .ccccccsseccossvece 
Johansen, Anth., & Co... ..cccesceceees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......ceeeceees 


Rees Be Bis Gln BRB. 6c vc tccivsescces 
Junction City Milling Co. .............. 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 





Kansas Milling Co. ......... 

Katz, Max, Bag Co........... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .vseseeeees 

Kelly PROUr Ce. on cecccccsce . 

Kelly, William, Milling Co....... eesces 
Kenser, Charles H. ......... ecccccccce 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........++- 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... eececcoce 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills ............+. 
CER TET Go cc tccccvdccccveccns 
CEE s Ge vee OS Ces voccrceeciccs ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co.......eeeeeeees 


La Grange Mills .. oe 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. . 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. e0 
Lathrop Grain Corporation . e 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co... 


Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 


Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
*“‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., I 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


National Almond Products Co. 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim . 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Norvell- Williams, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co., The 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 


wr 


Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 
Pillman & Phillips 


Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 
Procter & Gamble 


Raible, J. R., Co. 
Red River Milling Co 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co 


Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ......... eocecees 
Ross Milling Co. ........ Seecsesevoceces 
Baer, Bay GB GW. cchivciveacisece eer 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta aieu 2:6 obrs: 5. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 
po a eee en : 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... Peeewates 


S 


St. Clowes Bing Co. .cccvccccccscccess 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... . 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
I BIE 45665 64.06.50 505 Cocos sc tece. 
BohmesGer, “W. Th, Gore cccccccccicoseces 
BONUS, BARIAR B&B GO.icccocscccccsece 
GOOCe, BUM, THE, cc cccccccccsecccess 
Security Milling Co., Inc.............. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ......... aaéee 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc.......... 
BGhellabargGer Mills ..ccscccccccccsccces 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Ws UNS, 694.1006 6 6006680600000. 
Short, J. R., Milling Gis cadeccscdeces. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
DTP, BAG, sccccccecsvccceses Pereere 
eS i ON Se new is ndeesa. Redaceeee se 
Spokane Flour Mills Co................. 
EM ob Seb serch Chodiseces-e-oe 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ......... eb veces 
CO Meee GW, wok icvcesdisccccces. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

TER OED ~ 6.0 05.0-00.0-6.06. 600 8 Ob bOe 0006 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........scceces 
Dee OGL isicceeececccneees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .........0000-- 
veto oo SO a ee 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc....... Seeecee 
ee SR MS abn y 00 b.0be 6606008000 
arene TOO GID. 64.6:0.6.0:6.0.0005.00.0060% 
ne ee a See er ee 
DUVOR G GRR css cicsecseiavces. 
Brees. Ge GN. svbvcccecercasesintespecce 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........-:+: 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
ee. Se ROS Cis bc 8 sc cccvcesccece 
Tension Envelope Corp................. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
I, Bis VRBO 6 vivcccweescéerss 
NN, SE TN 65-8 65% be.cdeed 65008 esse 
‘emeweeer GOON GO. ou c es kssctceces. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber. Inc............ 
Teronte Wievatorsa, Ltd. .........0..0. 
pe, ere eee 
EVO: GEE OOS vee ccccecceesees 
Twin City Machine Co. ..icicccccses: 


U 


TIRED, GIPRED. GG... 6.6.5.6 6 606s 00000000. 
WUIOR BERGRINSTY GO, oc sccccciccccece 
Union Pacino ROUreed .....cccdececess 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... eccees 
Urban, George, Milling Co.............. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........--: 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ........... eocee 
Victor eres WEE cccccccce 


Voigt Milling Oe. .....cscccccccee coves 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............-- 
WHOS Be WO 6 bo 560d Fecccacees: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...... Dawbwcee- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............ 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .... ecccceres 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ........s5005: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ...cccccccccecces 
Western Star Mill Co.............00:: 
Western Waterproofing Co. .........-- 
White B GO. cscccvsvcccvcvcccicccocss 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........-> 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.............0+55 
Williams Bros, Co. ......cccecceccccee? 
Williams, Cohen EB., & Sons..........-- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... -- 
WHEGHONIs Eile) ES 6c oes Setter ccwcnes 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........6+6+- 
Wolf Milling Co. ....ccccccccscccccess 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......... veces 
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It takes balance in your flour treatment program, too. 
Balance that can best be obtained by a complete flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching service designed by 
experts familiar with all phases of flour treatment to give 
proper weight to each of the varying factors. And that’s 
why we think that N-A’s Flour Milling Service working 
with your own consultants and technicians can give you a 


more uniform—more economical product of highest qual- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ral 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


ity and can save you time, money and headaches as well. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service can be tailored to fit your 
particular needs to give you the trouble-free balanced 
treatment to best solve your individual problems. Why not 
call your N-A Representative today—he’ll be glad to tell 
you, too, about Agene for maturing—Beta Chlora for 
pH control—Novadelox for color and 


N-Richment-A for uniform enrichment. 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


GEN 


N-Richment-A 








= for a whiter, brighter flour 


= for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE > 
DRAWING A NEW sian YES-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS hh , iM DRESS FOR THAT 
, i OLD-TIME QUALITY! 





